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A  ROSE  IN  JUNE. 

CHAPTEIt  XVI. 

When  Ro-'ie  found  herself,  after  so 
strant'e  and  exciting  a  journey,  within 
the  tramiuil  shades  of  Miss  Margetts’ 
esUblishment  for  young  ladies,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  strange 
hush  which  fell  upon  her.  Almost 
before  the  door  had  closed  upon  Wode- 
house,  while  still  the  rumble  of  the 
hansom  in  which  he  had  brought  her 
!i)  her  destination,  and  '  i  which  he 
DOW  drove  away,  was  in  ner  ears,  the 
hush,  the  chill,  the  tranquillity  had 
begun  to  influence  her.  Miss  Mar- 
.dtj,  of  course,  was  not  up  at  half¬ 
past  six  on  the  summer  morning,  and 
!;  was  an  early  housemaid,  curious  but 
drowsy,  who  admitted  Rose,  and  took 
her,  having  some  suspicion  of  so  un¬ 
usually  early  a  visitor,  with  so  little 
luggage,  to  the  bare  and  forbidding 
spartment  in  which  Miss  Margetts 
senerally  received  her  “  parents.” 
The  window  looked  out  upon  the  lit¬ 
tle  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
the  high  wall  which  inclosed  it;  and 
there  Rose  seated  herself  to  wait,  all 
the  energy  and  passion  which  had  sus¬ 
tained,  beginning  to  fail  her,  and 
dreary  doubts  of  what  her  old  school- 
tnistress  would  say,  and  how  she 
*ould  receive  her,  filling  her  very 
wul.  IIow  strange  is  the  stillness  ot 
the  morning  within  such  a  populated 
nothing  stirring  but  the  faint, 
far-off  noises  in  the  kitchen  —  and  she 
alone,  with  the  big  blank  walls  about 
lier,  feeling  like  a  prisoner,  as  if  she  had 
btn  shut  in  to  undergo  some  sentence. 
To  be  sure,  in  other  circumstances  this 
»»■!  just  the  moment  which  Rose  would 
liavi-  chosen  to  be  alone,  and  in  which 
tl-e  recollection  of  the  scene  just  end- 
r  i.  the  words  which  she  had  beard,  the 
looks  that  had  been  bent  upon  her, 
ought  to  have  been  enough  to  light  up 
li*!  dreariest  place,  and  make  her 
woonscious  of  external  pallor  and 
'«4ricy.  But  although  the  warmest 
wnse  of  personal  happiness  which  she 
‘-ad  ever  known  in  her  life  had  come 
“poQ  the  girl  all  unawares  ere  she 
came  here,  yet  the  circumstances  were 
»  strange,  and  the  complication  of 
‘Wling  80  great,  that  all  the  light 
trenied  to  die  out  of  the  landscape 
vhen  Edward  left  her.  This  very 
joy  which  had  come  to  her  so  unex¬ 
pectedly  gave  a  diflerent  aspect  to  all 
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the  rest  of  her  story.  To  fly  from  a 
marriage  which  was  disagreeable  to 
her,  with  no  warmer  wish  than  that 
of  simply  escaping  from  it,  was  one 
thing ;  but  to  fly  with  the  aid  of  a 
lover,  who  made  the  flight  an  occasion 
of  declaring -himself,  was  another  and 
very  different  matter.  Her  heart 
sank  while  she  thought  of  the  story 
she  had  to  tell.  Should  she  dare  tell 
Miss  Margetts  aliout  Edward  ?  About 
Mr.  Incledon  it  seemed  now  simple 
enough. 

Miss  Margetts  was  a  kind  woman, 
or  one  of  her  ‘‘  young  ladies  ”  would 
not  have  thought  of  flying  back  to  her 
for  shelter  in  trouble  ;  but  she  was 
always  a  little  rigid  and  “  particular,” 
and  when  she  hearil  Rose’s  story  (with 
the  careful  exclusion  of  ildward)  her 
mind  was  very  much  disturbed.  She 
was  sorry  for  the  girl,  but  felt  sure 
that  her  mother  must  l)e  in  the  right, 
and  trembled  a  little  in  the  midst  of 
her  decorum,  to  consider  what  the 
world  would  think  if  she  was  found  to 
receive  girls  who  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  their  lawful  guardians. 
“  Was  the  gentleman  not  nice?  ”  she 
asked,'  doubtfully;  “was  he  very 
old  V  were  his  morals  not  what  they 
ought  to  be  ?  or  has  he  any  personal 
peculiarity  which  made  him  unplca.s- 
ant  ?  Except  in  the  la!  ter  case.,  when 
indeed  one  must  judge  for  one’s  self,  I 
think  you  might  have  put  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  your  excellent  mother’s  judg¬ 
ment.” 

“  Oh,  it  was  not  that ;  he  is  very 
good  and  nice,”  said  Rose,  confused 
and  troubled.  “  It  is  not  that  I  object 
to  him ;  it  is  because  I  do  not  love 
him.  How  could  I  marry  him  when  I 
don’t  care  for  him  V  But  he  is  not 
a  man  to  whom  anybody  could  ob¬ 
ject.” 

“  And  he  is  rich,  and  fond  of  you, 
and  not  too  old  ?  I  fear  —  I  fear,  my 
dear  child,  you  have  been  very  in¬ 
considerate.  You  would  soon  have 
learned  to  love  so  good  a  man.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Anne,”  said  Rose  (for 
there  were  two  sisters,  and  this  was 
the  youngest),  “  don’t  say  so,  please  I 
I  never  could  if  1  should  live  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.” 

“  'You  will  not  live  a  hundred  years ; 
but  you  might  have  tried.  Girls  are 
pliable  ;  or  at  least  people  think  so ; 
perhaps  my  particular  position  in  re¬ 
spect  to  them  makes  me  less  sure  of 
this  than  most  people  are.  But  still, 
that  is  the  common  idea.  You  would 
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have  learned  to  be  fond  of  him  if  he 
were  fond  of  you;  unless,  indeed”  — 

“  Unless  what  ?  ”  cried  Rose,  intent 
upon  suggestion  of  excuse. 

“  Unless,”  said  Miss  Margetts,  sol¬ 
emnly,  fixing  her  with  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  glance  of  an  eye  accustomed  to 
command  —  “unless  there  is  another 
gentleman  in  the  case  —  unless  you 
have  allowed  another  image  to  enter 
your  heart  ?  ” 

Rose  was  unprepared  for  such  an 
ajipeal.  She  answered  it  only  by  a 
scared  look,  and  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

“  Perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  have 
some  breakfast,”  said  Miss  Margetts. 
“  You  must  have  been  up  very  early 
to  be  here  so  soon ;  and  I  dare  say 
you  did  not  take  anything  before  you 
started,  not  even  a  cup  of  tea  V  ” 

Rose  had  to  avow  this  lack  of  com¬ 
mon  prudence,  and  try  to  eat  docilely 
to  please  her  protector;  but  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  not  very  successful.  A 
single  night’s  watching  is  often  enough 
to  upset  a  youthful  frame  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  anything  of  the^kind,  and 
Rose  was  glad  beyond  description  to 
be  taken  to  one  of  the  little  white- 
curtained  chambers  which  were  so 
familiar  to  her,  and  left  there  to  rest. 
How  inconceivable  it  was  that  she 
should  be  there  again  I  Her  very 
familiarity  with  everything  made  the 
wonder  greater.  Had  she  never  left 
that  still,  well-ordered  place  at  all?  or 
what  strange  current  had  drifted  her 
back  again  ?  She  lay  down  on  the 
little  white  dimity  bed,  much  too 
deeply  affected  with  her  strange  po¬ 
sition,  she  thought,  to  rest;  but  ere 
long  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  poor  child, 
with  her  hands  clasped  across  her 
breast,  and  tears  trembling  upon  her 
eyelashes.  Miss  Margetts,  being  a 
kind  soul,  was  deeply  touched  when 
she  looked  into  the  room  and  found 
her  so,  and  immediately  went  back  to 
her  private  parlor  and  scored  an  ad¬ 
jective  or  two  out  of  the  letter  she  had 
written  —  a  letter  to  Rose’s  mother, 
telling  how  startled  she  had  been  to 
find  herself  made  unawares  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  the  runaway,  and  begging 
Mrs.  Damerel  to  believe  that  it  was 
no  fault  of  hers,  though  she  assured 
her  in  the  same  breath  that  every  at¬ 
tention  should  be  paid  to  Rose’s  health 
and  comfort.  Mrs.  Damerel  would 
thus  have  been  very  soon  relieved 
from  her  suspense,  even  if  she  had  not 
received  the  despairing  little  epistle 
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Bent  to  her  by  Eose.  Of  Rose’s  note, 
however,  her  mother  took  no  immediate 
notice.  She  wrote  to  Miss  Margetts, 
thanking  her,  and  assuring  her  that 
she  was  only  too  glad  to  think  that 
her  child  was  in  such  good  hands. 
But  she  did  not  write  to  Rose.  No 
one  wrote  to  Rose ;  she  was  left  for 
three  whole  days  without  a  word,  for 
even  AV’odehouse  did  not  venture  to 
send  the  glowing  epistles  which  he 
wrote  by  the  score,  having  an  idea 
that  an  establishment  for  young  ladies 
is  a  kind  of  Castle  Dangerous,  in 
which  such  letters  as  his  would  nev¬ 
er  be  suffered  to  reach  their  proper 
owner,  and  might  prejudice  her  with 
her  jailers.  These  dreary  days  were 
dreary  enough  for  all  of  them  —  for  the 
mother,  who  was  not  so  perfectly 
assured  of  being  right  in  her  mode  of 
treatment  as  to  be  quite  at  ease  on  the 
subject ;  for  the  young  lover,  burning 
with  impatience,  and  feeling  every  day 
to  be  a  year  ;  and  for  Rose  herself, 
thus  dropped  into  the  stillness  away 
from  all  that  had  excited  and  driven 
her  desperate.  To  be  delivered  all  at 
once  out  of  even  trouble  which  is  of 
an  exciting  and  stimulating  character, 
and  buried  in  absolute  quiet,  is  a 
doubtful  advantage  in  any  case,  at 
least  to  youth.  Mr.  Incledon  bore  the 
interval,  notj  knowing  ail  that  was  in¬ 
volved  in  it,  with  more  calm  than  any 
of  the  others.  He  was  quite  amenable 
to  Mrs.  Damerel’s  advice  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  girl  with  letters.  After  all, 
what  was  a  week  to  a  man  secure  of 
Rose’s  company  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 
He  smiled  a  little  at  the  refuge  which 
her  mother’s  care  (he  thought)  had 
chosen  for  her  —  her  former  school  I 
and  wondered  how  his  poor  little 
Rose  liked  it ;  but  otherwise  was  per¬ 
fectly  tranquil  on  the  subject.  As  for 
poor  young  Wodehouse,  he  was  to  be 
seen  about  the  railway  station,  every 
train  that  arrived  from  London,  and 
haunted  the  precincts  of  the  White 
House  for  news,  and  was  as  miserable 
as  a  young  man  in  love  and  terrible 
uncertainty — with  only  ten  days  in 
which  to  satisfy  himself  about  his 
future  life  and  happiness  —  could  be. 
W’hat  wild  thoughts  went  through  his 
mind  as  he  answered  “  yes  ”  and  “  no  ” 
to  his  mother’s  talk,  and  dutifully 
took  walks  with  her,  and  called  with 
her  upon  her  ’friends,  hearing  Rose’s 
approaching  marriage  everywhere 
talked  of,  and  the  “good  luck”  of 
the  rector’s  family  remarked  upon  1 
His  heart  was  tormented  by  all  these 
conversations,  yet  it  was  better  to 
hear  them,  than  to  be  out  of  the  way 
of  hearing  altogether.  Gretna  Green, 
if  Gretna  Green  should  be  feasible, 
was  the  only  way  he  could  think  of, 
to  get  delivered  from  this  terrible 
complication ;  and  then  it  haunted 
him  that  Gretna  Green  had  been 
“  done  away  with,”  though  he  could 
not  quite  remember  how.  Ten  days  ! 
and  then  the  China  seas  for  three  long 
years ;  though  Rose  had  not  been  able 
to  conceal  &om  him  that  he  it  was 
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whom  she  loved,  and  not  Mr.  Incledon. 
Poor  fellow  I  in  his  despair  he  thought 
of  deserting,  of  throwing  up  his  appoint¬ 
ment  and  losing  all  bis  chances  in 
life  ;  and  all  these  wild  thoughts 
swayed  upwards  to  a  climax  in  the 
three  days.  He  determined  on  the 
last  of  these  that  he  would  bear  it  no 
longer.  He  put  a  passionate  letter  in 
the  post,  and  resolved  to  beard  Mrs. 
Damerel  in  the  morning  and  have  it 
out. 

More  curious  still,  and  scarcely  less 
bewildering,  was  the  strange  trance  of 
suspended  existence  in  which  Ro.se 
spent  these  three  days.  It  was  but 
two  years  since  she  had  left  Mi.ss 
Margetts’,  and  some  of  her  friends 
were  there  still.  She  was  glad  to 
meet  them,  as  much  as  she  could  be 
glad  of  anything  in  her  preoccupied 
state,  but  felt  the  strangest  difference 
—  a  difference  which  she  was  totally 
incapable  of  putting  into  words — be¬ 
tween  them  and  herself.  Rose,  with¬ 
out  knowing  it,  had  made  a  huge 
stride  in  life  since  she  had  left  their 
bare  school-room.  I  dare  say  her  edu¬ 
cation  might  with  much  advantage 
have  been  carried  on  a  great  deal 
longer  than  it  was,  and  that  her  power 
of  thinking  might  have  increased,  and 
her  mind  been  much  improved,  had 
she  been  sent  to  college  afterwards,  as 
boys  are,  and  as  some  people  think 
girls  ought  to  he  ;  hut  though  she  had 
not  been  to  college,  education  of  a 
totally  different  kind  had  been  going 
on  for  Rose.  She  had  made  a  step  in 
life  which  carried  her  altogether  be¬ 
yond  the  placid  region  in  which  the 
other  girls  lived  and  worked.  She 
was  in  the  mklst  of  problems  which 
Euclid  cannot  touch,  nor  logic  solve. 
She  had  to  exercise  choice  in  a  matter 
concerning  other  lives  as  well  as  her 
own.  She  had  to  decide  unaided  be¬ 
tween  a  true  and  a  false  moral  duty, 
and  to  make  up  her  mind  which  was 
true  and  which  was  false.  She  had  to 
discriminate  in  what  point  Inclination 
ought  to  be  considered  a  rule  of  con¬ 
duct,  and  in  what  points  it  ought  to 
be  crushed  as  mere  self-seeking ;  or 
whether  it  should  not  always  be 
crushed,  which  was  her  mother’s  code ; 
or  if  it  ought  to  have  supreme  weight, 
which  was  her  father’s  practice.  This 
is  not  the  kind  of  training  which  youth 
can  get  from  schools,  whether  in  Miss 
Margetts’  establishment  for  young 
ladies,  or  even  in  learned  Ballioh 
Rose,  who  had  been  subjected  to  it, 
felt,  but  could  not  tell  why,  as  if  she 
were  years  and  worlds  removed  from 
the  school  and  its  duties.  She  could 
scarcely  help  smiling  at  the  elder  girls 
with  their  ‘‘  deep  ”  studies  and  their 
books,  which  were  far  more  advanced 
intellectually  than  Rose.  Oh,  how 
easy  the  hardest  grammar  was,  the 
difficulties  of  Goethe,  or  of  Dante  (or 
even  of  Thucydides  or  Perseus,  but 
these  she  did  not  know),  in  compari¬ 
son  with  this  difficulty  which  tore  her 
asunder  1  Even  the  moral  and  1*0- 
ligious  truths  in  which  she  had  been 
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trained  from  her  cradle  scarcely  lK>ljH.d 
her.  The  question  was  one  to  be  de¬ 
cided  for  herself  and  by  herself,  and 
by  her  for  her  alone. 

And  here  is  the  (juestion,  dear 
reader,  as  the  girl  had  to  decide  it. 
Self-denial  is  the  rule  of  Christianity. 
It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  dui 
ties  when  exercised  for  a  true  end. 

-  “  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
I  friend.”  Thus  it  has  the  highest 
I  sanction  which  any  duty  can  have 
and  it  is  the  very  life  and  breath  and 
I  essence  of  Christianity.  This  beiu® 
the  rule,  is  there  one  special  case  ex¬ 
cepted  in  which  you  ought  not  to  deny 
yourself?  and  is  this  case  the  individ- 
ual  one  of  Marriage  ?  Allowing  that 
in  all  other  matters  it  is  right  to  sac¬ 
rifice  your  own  wishes,  where  by  doinff 
so  you  benefit  others,  is  it  right  to 
sacrifice  your  love  and  happiness  in 
order  to  please  your  friends,  and  make 
I  a  man  nai)py  who  loves  you,  but  whom 
you  do  not  love  ?  According  to  Mrs. 
Damerel  this  was  so,  and  the  sacrifice 
j  of  a  girl  who  made  a  loveless  marriage 
I  for  a  good  ])urpose  was  as  noble  as 
any  other  martyrdom  for  the  benefit 
I  of  country  or  family  or  race.  Gentle 
I  reader,  if  you  do  not  skip  the  state- 
I  ment  of  the  question  altogether,  you 
I  will  probably  decide  it  summarily  and 
I  wonder  at  Rose’s  indecision.  But  hers 
j  was  no  such  easy  way  of  dealing  with 
]  the  problem,  which  I  agree  with  her 
in  thinking  is  much  harder  than  any¬ 
thing  in  Euclid.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  sure  that  this  amount  of  self- 
sacrifice  was  not  a  duty.  Her  heart 
divined,  her  very  intellect  felt,  with¬ 
out  penetrating,  a  fallacy  somewhere 
in  the  argument ;  but  still  the  argu¬ 
ment  was  very  potent  and  not  to  be 
got  over.  •  She  was  not  sure  that  to 
listen  to  Edward  'Wodehouse,  and  to 
suffer  even  an  unguarded  reply  to  drop 
from  her  lips,  was  not  a  sin.  She  was 
far  from  being  sure  that  in  any  case  it 
is  safe  or  right  to  do  what  you  like; 
and  to  do  what  you  like  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  your  mother,  to  your  engage¬ 
ment,  to  your  plighted  word  —  what 
1  could  that  be  but  a  sin  ?  She  employed 
I  all  her  simple  logic  on  the  subject 
1  with  little  effect,  for  in  strict  logic  she 
was  bound  over  to  marry  ilr.  Incledon, 
and  now  more  than  ever  her  heart 
resolved  against  marrying  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don. 

This  question  worked  in  her  mind 
presenting  itself  in  every  possible 
phase  —  now  one  side,  now  the  other. 
And  she  dared  not  consult  any  one 
near,  and  none  of  those  who  were  in¬ 
terested  in  its  solution  took  any  notice 
of  her.  She  was  left  alone  in  un- 
]  broken  stillness  to  judge  for  herself, 

I  to  make  her  own  conclusion.  The 
.  first  day  she  was  still  occupied  with 
the  novelty  of  her  position  —  the 
I  fatigue  and  excitement  of  leaving 
j  home,  and  of  all  that  had  occurred 
since.  The  second  day  she  was  still 
strangely  moved  by  the  difference  be 
tween  herself  and  her  old  friends,  and 
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the  sense  of  having  passed  beyond  them  into  regions  un¬ 
known  to  their  philosophy,  and  from  which  she  never 
could  tome  back  to  the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  a  girl’s  life. 
But  on  the  third  day  the  weight  of  her  strange  position 
weit’hed  her  down  utterly.  She  watched  the  distribution 
of  the  letters  with  eyes  growing  twice  their  natural  size, 
and  a  pang  indescribable  at  her  heart.  Did  they  mean  to 
leave  her  alone  then  ?  to  take  no  further  trouble  about 
her?  to  let  her  do  as  she  liked,  that  melancholy  privilege 
which  is  prized  only  by  those  who  do  not  possess  it  ?  Had 
Edward  forgotten  her,  though  he  had  said  so  much  two 
(lays  ago  ?  had  her  mother  cast  her  of!',  despising  her,  as  a 
rebel  ?"  Kven  Mr.  Incledon,  was  he  going  to  let  her  be  lost 
to  him  without  an  effort  ?  Rose  had  tied  hoping  (she 
believed)  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  lose  herself  and  be 
heard  of  no  more  ;  but  oh  !  the  heaviness  which  drooped 
over  her  very  soul  when  for  three  days  she  was  let  alone ! 
Wonder,  consternation,  indignation,  arose  one  after  another 
in  her  heart.  They  had  all  abandoned  her.  The  lover 
whom  she  loved,  and  the  lover  whom  she  did  not  love, 
alike.  What  was  love  then  ?  a  mere  fable,  a  thing  which 
perished  when  the  object  of  it  was  out  of  sight  ?  .When 
she  had  time  to  think,  indeed,  she  found  this  theory  un¬ 
tenable,  for  had  not  Edward  been  faithful  to  her  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  ?  and  yet  what  did  he  mean  now  ? 

On  the  third  night  Rose  threw  herself  on  her  bed  in 
despair,  and  sobbed  till  midnight.  Then  a  mighty  resolu¬ 
tion  arose  in  her  mind.  She  would  relieve  herself  of  the 
burden.  She  would  go  to  the  fountain-head,  to  Mr.  Incle¬ 
don  himself,  and  lay  the  whole  long  tale  before  him.  lie 
was  good,  he  was  just,  he  had  always  been  kind  to  her ;  she 
would  abide  by  what  he  said.  If  he  insisted  that  she  should 
marry  him,  she  must  do  so ;  better  that  than  to  be  thrown  off 
bv  everybody,  to  be  left  for  days  or  perhaps  for  years  alone 
'  Miss  Margetts’.  And  if  he  were  generous,  and  decided 
otherwise  1  In  that  case  neither  Mrs.  Danierel  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  anything  to  say  —  she  would  put  it  into  his 
hands. 

She  had  her  hat  on  when  she  came  down  to  breakfast 
next  morning,  and  her  face,  though  pale,  had  a  little  reso¬ 
lution  in  it,  better  than  the  despondency  of  the  first  three 
days.  “  I  am  going  home,”  she  said,  as  the  school-mistress 
looked  at  her,  surprised. 

“It  is  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do,  my  dear,”  said 
Miss  Margetts,  giving  her  a  more  cordial  kiss  than  usual. 
“I did  not  like  to  advise  it  ;  but  it  is  the  very  best  thing 
you  can  do.” 

Rose  took  her  breakfast  meekly,  not  so  much  comforted 
li  as  Miss  Margetts  had  intended  by  this  approval.  Some¬ 
how  she  felt  as  if  it  must  be  against  her  own  interest  since 
Miss  Margetts  approved  of  it,  and  she  was  in  twenty  minds 
then  not  to  go.  When  the  letters  came  in  she  said  to  her- 
Klfthat  there  could  be  none  for  her,  and  went  and  stood  at 
the  window,  turning  her  back  that  she  might  not  see  ;  and 
it  was  while  she  was  standing  thus,  pretending  to  gaze  out 
upon  the  high  wall  covered  with  ivy,  that,  in  the  usual  con¬ 
tradiction  of  human  affairs,  Edward  Wodehouse’s  impas- 
I  sioned  letter  was  put  into  her  hands.  There  she  read  how 
he  too  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  bear  it  longer ;  how  he 
»as  going  to  her  mother  to  have  an  explanation  with  her. 
Shomd  she  wait  for  the  result  of  this  explanation,  or  should 
fhe  carry  out  her  own  determination  and  go  ? 

“  Come,  Rose,  I  will  see  you  safely  to  the  station  :  there 
IS  a  cab  at  the  door,”  said  Miss  Margetts. 

Rose  turned  round,  her  eyes  dewy  and  moist  with  those 
tsars  of  love  and  consolation  which  refresh  and  do  not 
IsMrch  as  they  come.  She  looked  up  timidly  to  see  whether 
'  the  might  ask  leave  to  stay ;  but  the  cab  was  waiting,  and 
diss  Margetts  was  ready,  and  her  own  hat  on  and  intention 
uMlared;  she  was  ashamed  to  turn  back  when  she  had 
■ue  80  far.  She  said  good-by  accordingly  to  the  elder 
»nd  meekly  followed  Miss  Anne  into  the  cab.  Had 
•  bwn  worth  while  winding  herself  up  to  the  resolution  of 
for  so  little?  Was  her  first  experiment  of  resistance 
•iilv  over,  and  the  rebel  going  home,  with  arms  grounded 
d  tanners  trailing  ?  It  was  ignominious  beyond  all  ex- 
.•  s.ion  —  but  what  was  she  to  do  ? 


”  My  dear,”  said  Miss  Margetts,  in  the  cab,  which  jolted 
very  much,  and  now  and  then  took  away  her  breath,  “  I 
hope  you  are  going  with  your  mind  in  a  better  frame,  and 
disposed  to  pay  attention  to  what  your  good  mother  says. 
She  must  know  best.  Try  and  remember  this,  whatever 
happens.  You  ought  to  say  it  to  yourself  all  the  way  down 
as  a  penance,  ‘My  mother  knows  best.’” 

“  But  how  can  she  know  best  what  I  am  feeling  ?  ”  said 
Rose.  “  It  must  be  myself  who  must  judge  of  that.” 

“  You  may  be  sure  she  knows  a  great  deal  more,  and  has 
given  more  thought  to  it  than  you  suppose,”  said  the  school¬ 
mistress.  “  Dear  child,  make  me  happy  by  promising  that 
you  will  follow  her  advice.” 

Rose  made  no  promise,  but  her  heart  sank  as  she  thus 
set  out  upon  her  return  journey.  It  was  less  terrible  when 
she  found  herself  alone  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  yet  it 
was  more  terrible  as  she  realized  what  desperation  had 
driven  her  to.  She  was  going  back  as  she  went  away,  with 
no  question  decided,  no  resolution  come  to,  with  only  new 
complications  to  encounter,  without  the  expedient  of  flight, 
which  could  not  be  repeated.  Ought  she  not  to  have  been 
more  patient,  to  have  tried  to  put  up  with  silence  ?  That 
could  not  have  lasted  forever.  But  now  she  was  going  to 
put  herself  back  in  the  very  heart  of  the  danger,  with  no 
ground  gained,  but  something  lost.  Well !  she  said  to  her¬ 
self,  at  least  it  would  be  over.  She  would  know  the  worst, 
and  there  would  be  no  further  appeal  against  it.  If  happi¬ 
ness  was  over  too,  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  in  all  the 
life  before  her  —  nothing  to  do  but  to  mourn  over  the  loss 
of  it,  and  teach  herself  to  do  without  it  ;  and  suspense 
would  be  over.  She  got  out  of  the  carriage,  pulling  her 
veil  over  her  face,  and  took  an  unfrequented  path  which 
led  away  across  the  fields  to  the  road  near  Whitton,  quite 
out  of  reach  of  the  Green  and  all  its  inhabitants.  It  was  a 
long  walk,  but  the  air  and  the  movement  did  her  good. 
She  went  on  swiftly  and  quietly,  her  whole  mind  bent  upon 
the  interview  she  was  going  to  seek.  All  beyond  was  a 
blank  to  her.  This  one  thing,  evident  and  definite,  seemed 
to  fix  and 'to  clear  her  dazzled  eyesight.  She  met  one  or 
two  acquaintances,  but  they  did  not  recognize  her  through 
her  veil,  though  she  saw  them,  and  recollected  them  ever 
after,  as  having  had  something  to  do  with  tffat  climax  and 
agony  of  her  youth ;  and  thus  Rose  reached  Whitton,  with 
its  soft,  abundant  summer  woods,  and,  her  heart  beating 
louder  and  louder,  hastened  her  steps  as  she  drew  near  her 
destination,  almost  running  across  the  park  to  Mr.  Incle- 
don’s  door. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HIS  TWO  WIVES.i 

BY  StART  CLEMMER  AMES. 

CHAPTER  XX.  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH,  .\ND  THE 
SHADOW  OF  LIFE. 

The  capital  city  of  the  nation  to-day  is  a  paradise 
for  children.  If  you  doubt  it,  just  visit  Washington  on 
“  The  Children’s  Day  ;  ”  when  with  banners,  emblems, 
garlands,  and  ribbons  flying,  they  march  through  the 
parked  streets  on  a  resplendent  May  morning.  No 
city  in  the  land  can  show  fairer,  fresher,  happier  chil¬ 
dren,  or  more  of  them.  I  doubt  if  any  other  city  can 
show  so  many  thousands  who  are  at  once  healthy  and 
glad  in  an  untrammelled,  uuartificial  childhood. 

The  cause  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  the  capital  have  broader  streets,  freer  and 
fresher  air,  live  more  in  it,  and  closer  to  the  life-giving 
earth,  than  the  children  of  any  other  American  city. 
This  was  not  true  once  of  the  children  brought  to  it 
strangers ;  who  were  born  in  higher  latitudes,  and  who 


1  Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongroM,  in  the  year  1874,  by  U.  0. 

TOM  &  Co.,  in  the  Of&ce  of  the  Libra^n  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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were  never  ingrafted  into  and  nourished  in  its  homes. 
How  many  children,  used  from  birth  to  airy  nurseries 
and  grassy  yards  at  home,  have  been  brought  hither 
into  over-crowded  boarding-houses  and  contaminated 
air,  to  die.  Many  a  mother  remembers  Wasiiington 
only  as  “the  place  where  Marion  died;”  the  spot 
which,  “  had  I  never  seen  it,  Arthur  would  have  l)een 
alive  to-day.”  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  the  transien 
resident,  in  his  cramped  quarters,  by  his  table  of  ill- 
assorted  and  villainously  cooked  food,  to  obey  hygienic 
law,  and  once  it  was  impossible. 

It  was  May  now.  The  city  was  all  abloom.  All 
starkness  of  hue,  all  crudeness  of  outline  w^re  lost, 
hidden  out  of  sight  in  a  wilderness  of  rippling  green¬ 
ery,  swaying  about  the  house-tops  and  weaving  above 
the  streets  umbrageous  arcades  of  leafy  bloom.  May 
is  the  “month  of  roses”  here;  the  whole  city  was  a 
garden  of  roses,  clustering  about  the  walls,  peering 
through  the  fences,  starting  up  by  th’e  wayside,  every¬ 
where  pouring  out  from  their  hearts  the  most  celestial 
fragrance. 

■  “Alamma,  take  us  to  Van  Ness  garden,  do!” 

“  Yes,  my  darling,  you  shall  go,”  said  Agnes,  looking 
with  sad  eyes  upon  the  face  of  her  boy.  “  You  and 
Vida  shall  go.  A  sweet  lady  who  lives  there  says  I 
may  gather  all  the  roses  for  you  that  I  want.” 

Little  Cyril  was  ailing.  He  was  languid,  restless, 
chilly  and  feverish  by  turns,  yet  with  an  ever-yearning 
cry  to  be  “  out,  out.”  The  ladies  all  said  it  was  “  mala¬ 
ria.”  If  you  have  the  toothache,  or  a  fit  of  indigestion 
from  a  lump  of  sour  and  stony  bread,  or  any  ache  or 
ailment  under  the  sun  in  Washington,  you  are  told  that 
it  is  malaria.  It  is  the  very  healthiest  city  iu  the 
land,  as  its  sick  and  death  rates  show.  Where  in 
its  broad,  airy,  and  sunny  spaces  malaria  hides,  no 
mortal  can  tell ;  nevertheless  every  outrage  of  the  laws 
of  health  and  of  life  is  denied  or  ignored  under  the  cry 
of  malaria. 

“  Your  little  boy  is  suffering  from  malari.a.  Give 
him  two  grains  of  quinine  twice  every  day  till  he  shows 
no  symptoms  of  the  chills,”  said  a  native  doctor  calletl 
in,  who  gave  a  superficial  glance  at  the  child,  which  in 
no  wise  satisfied  his  mother.  She  had  larger  faith  in 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  than  in  the  doctor’s  prescription, 
and  it  was  the  day  after  he  gave  it  that  she  went  alone 
with  her  children  to  the  Van  Ness  grounds. 

As  they  passed  the  lo<lge  and  entered  the  historic 
garden,  they  found  its  high  brick  wall  mantled  with 
ivy  and  honeysuckle.  Aged  fruit-trees  —  npple,  pear, 
peach,  apricot,  nectarine,  and  fig  trees  —  clung  to  the 
old  walls  and  lifted  their  crowns  of  tender  fruitage 
into  the  late  May  sunshine.  The  gigantic  trees — the 
maple,  yew,  walnut,  and  holly  —  wove  a  roof  of  soft¬ 
est  shade  over  the  warm  turf  below.  Within  its  barri¬ 
cades  of  ancient  box,  the  white  stuccoed  walls  of  the 
^'an  Ness  mansion  rose  from  out  of  beds  and  solid 
banks  of  budding  and  blooming  roses.  From  the  low 
windows  of  the  eastern  drawing-room  spread  out  broad 
parterres  of  roses  of  every  known  variety,  —  the  red, 
red  rose  with  its  spicy  heart,  the  aromatic  tea-rose,  the 
virgin  blush  rose,  the  vestal  white  rose,  the  royal  moss 
rose.  Orange-trees  from  the  conservatory  were  flush¬ 
ing  in  the  open  sunshine  of  the  lawn.  Honeysuckle 
in  great  masses  of  bloom  hung  from  the  balustrades  of 
the  southern  portico,  pervading  the  air  with  sweetness 
for  acres  away. 

Tlie  freedom  of  the  garden  had  been  given  to  Agnes 
by  the  refined  and  gentle  inmates  of  the  mansion. 


Now  for  the  first  time  availing  herself  of  it,  she  left 
the  carriage,  and  with  a  child  on  either  side  of  her  eat 
down  on  a  low  seat  beneath  a  tree  that  tempered  the 
sunshine  which  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  ran  in  liffht 
and  shadow  through  the  rippling  grass.  To  her  right, 
just  the  other  side  of  the  mansion,  towered  an  apple, 
tree  that  in  its  reputed  century  of  life  had  dared  to 
grow  to  the  height  and  proportions  of  an  oak.  Beyond 
it  the  dome  of  the  government  observatory  on  Brad- 
dock’s  Hill,  where  the  young  surveyor  Washinoton 
dreamed  his  first  dream  of  the  future  city,  swelled 
into  the  blue  air.  Before  her,  past  the  grassy  border 
of  the  garden,  spread  the  Potomac  pranked  wiih  white 
sails.  A  lovers’  walk,  shaded  by  murmuring  pines, 
ran  through  the  grove,  down  to  a  mimic  lake,  and  there 
in  mid-water  ended  on  a  tiny  island  filled  with  slmdowr 
trees  and  restful  seats.  Beyond  the  garden,  on  her 
left,  spread  the  capital  city,  and  holding  tutelary  guard 
above  it  was  its  Capitol. 

Just’beside  her  rose  the  white  w’alls  and  sharp  roof 
of  the  Burns’  cottage,  embedded  in  lilacs  and  will 
roses,  while  before  her  eight  Kentucky  cotl’ee-trees 
towered  high  aloft,  casting  the  shadows  from  their 
clustering  crowns  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  upon 
the  cottage  so  fraught  with  the  memories  of  buried  gen¬ 
erations,  upon  the  white  walls  of  the  mansion  rich  in 
recollections  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  a  later  past;  while 
through  their  palm-like  leaves  the  quivering  .-unshine 
transfigured  cottage  and  hall,  and  rested  with  hallowing 
radiance  upon  the  faces  of  the  mother  and  her  childrea 
sitting  on  the  old  seat  beneath  the  trees. 

“I’m  goin’  away,’’ said  little  Cyril,  His  eyes  seemed 
to  follow  a  white  sail-boa^  floating  down  the  river. 

“  Where  ?  ”  said  his  mother.  “  Do  you  want  to  sail 
to  Alexandria  ?  If  you  do,  mamma  will  take  you  and 
Vida.” 

“  I  want  to  doe  on  a  boat,. I  do,”  said  Vida. 

“  I  don’t,”  said  little  Cyril  ;  “  I  want  to  go  home. 
Mamma,  will  you  take  me  ?  ” 

The  soft,  searching  mother  eyes  scanned  the  face  ot 
the  boy,  and  as  they  did  so  the  mother-heart  leaped 
with  a  throe  half  of  pain,  half  of  premonition. 

“  Home  !  darling,  do  you  want  to  go  home  ?  Papa 
cannot  go.  Would  you  want  to  go  with  mamma 
alone  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  mamma  alone,  and  Vida.  My  papa  don’t 
want  to  go  home.” 

“  Your  papa  can’t  go  home,  not  now  ;  he  can’t  till 
Congress  adjourns  —  and  this  is  the  long  Congress 
Cyril.” 

“  How  long,  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  till  July  ;  as  long  as  that,  Cyril.  If  manuna 
brings  you  down  every  day  to  this  beautifid  garden, 
and  takes  you  to  sail  on  the  river,  wouldn’t  you  rather 
wait  for  papa  ?  ” 

“  No.  My  papa  don’t  want  to  go  home.  want  to 
go,  mamma.” 

Can  you  tell  mamma  why  you  want  to  go  home, 
darling  ?  ” 

“I’m  so  tired  here,”  lifting  his  hand  to  his  head; 

“  I’m  so  tired.  I’m  tired  all  the  time  now.  Maybe  I 
wouldn’t  be,  at  home.” 

“  Home  !  You  shall  go  home,  my  darling  boy,  and 
mamma  will  go  with  you,  if”  — 

“  If  she  has  not  gone,”  her  heart  said,  though  her 
lips  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Little  Vida  slipped 
from  her  seat  on  to  the  green  turf,  filling  her  little 
hands  with  the  violets  which  purpled  all  the  grass;  but 
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'he  boy  leaned  his  head  upon  his  mother,  and  she  drew 
him  closer  to  her  side,  as  she  sat  gazing  through  the 
thsded  vistas  of  foliage  out  into  the  sunshine  over- 
joffiiig  the  blue  atmosphere  and  the  green  earth.  Her 
[eyes seemed  to  rest  upon  the  river,  to  follow  the  white 
sails  idly  drifting  seaward ;  yet  it  was  not  them  that 
she  saw,  or  any  outward  objects. 

She  saw  the  face  of  Circe  Sutherland,  and  she  was 
chiding  her  heart  for  halting  a  single  moment  between 
the  fear  of  tlmt  face  and  her  duty  to  her  child.  Yet 
how  much  she  feared  that  face,  perhaps  she  did  not 
hnoff  till  this  moment.  “  To  leave  him  here  without  a 
safeguard,  without  his  wife,  without  his  cliildren,  with 
that  face  meeting  him  at  every  turn  —  can  I?”  she 
asked.  “  Why  did  she  not  go  as  she  promised  ?  Why 
does  she  stay  to  thrill  him  with  that  voice,  to  haunt 
him  as  I  know  she  does  ?  to  torture  me  ?  It  is  too 
much  to  bear.  The  world  is  full  of  prey  that  she 
taight  lawfully  make  hers  ;  why  does  she  pursue  the 
one  idol  that  is  mine?  I  cannot,  I  cannot  bear  it.” 

This  last  question  had  become  the  one  absorbing 
idea  of  her  mind,  the  central  question  of  her  being. 
Through  it  she  agonized  with  destiny.  Before  it  she 
shrank  terrified  and  baffled  at  the  shut  door  of  the 


future.  ! 

She  left  the  garden  early,  before  a  mist  of  miasma  | 
could  rise  from  the  marshes  below  the  river,  to  pene-  | 
trate  the  bland  brightness  of  the  air.  .She  was  thank-  i 
fill  for  tlie  moment  that  even  in  solicitude  for  her  child  I 
he  could  forget  herself.  Vida  brought  back  a  basket-  ; 
fulof  violets  as  her  trophies.  Little  Cyril  had  seen  a  j 
squirrel  and  two  rabbits,  which  were  sources  of  deep  ] 
joy ;  hut  when  the  delight  of  telling  alwut  them  and  I 
their  houses  was  over,  he  sank  .again  into  the  feverish 
restlessness  and  fitful  slumbers  of  an  ailing  child.  Vida, 
with  shouts  of  glee,  and  a  knot  of  violets  in  her  night¬ 
gown,  went  off  to  bed  with  her  Aunt  Linda,  while 
.4gnes  sat  down  by  the  couch  of  her  boy,  his  little  hot 
hand  in  hers,  waiting  his  father’s  return,  to  consult  with 
him  on  little  Cyril’s  proposition  of  “  going  home.” 

When  Circe  Sutherland  promised  Agnes  King  to  go 
sway  from  the  capital  she  intended  to  keep  her  word. 
But  even  in  the  good  impulse  warmed  into  life  by  Ag¬ 
nes'  pain  and  sorrow,  she  made  a  proviso  for  the  reluc- 
tauee  to  go,  which  even  then  she  was  sure  that  she 
would  feel  after :  “  Not  to  day  or  to-morrow,  but  soon, 

1  will  go,”  she  had  said.  It  was  ^larch  then.  It  was 
only  May  now.  She  was  going  to-morrow.  “  Surely 
that  is  soon,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  sat  with  an 
open  novel  of  Balzac’s  in  her  hand,  while  her  maid, 
tneeling  before  piles  of  costumes,  of  boxes,  baskets, 
iing-cases,  jewel-caskets,  toys,  and  trinkets  innu¬ 
merable,  was  solving  the  often-recurring  problem  of 
how  they  were  all  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  back-break- 
uig  trunks  yawning  to  receive  them. 

“  -Oo  be  careful,  Cecile  ;  that  was  only  given  me 
yesterday,”  Circe  exclaimed  as  the  maid  rather  impa¬ 
tiently  drop|)ed  a  delicately-carved  alabaster  jewel-box 
mto  the  satin-lined  case  that  was  to  protect  it ;  both 
tie  gift  of  Cyril  King. 

“Yes,  I  know  it’s  new  —  that’s  what  worries  me,” 
*md  Cecile.  “  No  matter  how  much  room  there  is  in 
tie  trunks  when  we  come,  there  is  never  enough  in 
them  when  we  go  away  to  hold  all  the  new  things. 

1  can’t  make  room  for  ’em  all,  without  packin’  so  close 
tiey’ll  break,”  she  said,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  despair, 
**  »he  glanced  from  the  mountains  before  her  to  the 
trunks. 


“Very  well;  then  go  and  get  another,  —  or  half  a 
dozen  others,  if  necessary,”  said  Circe,  as  she  took  up 
her  book  with  perfect  unconcern. 

At  that  moment  Cyril  King  was  walking  along  the 
avenue  toward  Willard’s.  He  had  left  the  House  at 
le.ast  an  hour  before  its  adjournment,  something  that  he 
did  very  often  now,  —  how  often,  he  himself  did  not 
know.  In  truth,  at  the  present  time,  of  no  subject 
whatever  was  he  so  ignorant  as  of  the  real  state,  men¬ 
tally,  morally',  and  emotionally,  of  Cyril  King.  A 
man  no  more  than  a  bird  can  analyze  the  spell  which 
enthralls  him,  when  all  his  faculties  are  held  in  suspen¬ 
sion  by  some  overpowering  exterior  charm.  A  man 
superlatively  strong  in  moral  force  can  shake  off  the 
charm,  make  himself  free,  define  and  condemn  it  ;  but 
never  while  under  its  immediate  influence. 

But  Cyril  King  was  not  morally  strong.  The  only 
torpid  force  within  him  was  his  conscience.  Had  it 
been  keen  and  quick  like  his  imagination,  he  would  not 
have  been  tbe  Cyril  King  whom  we  know.  As  a  man 
thinketh,  so  is  he.  Social  freedom  was  the  favorite 
theme  of  the  Affinity  Club.  Social  liberty  in  its  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  liberty'  of  the  individual  was  the  only  so¬ 
cial  problem  w’hich  had  interested  Cyril  in  the  slight¬ 
est,  the  only  one  which  had  entered  into  his  thoughts, 
which  had  received  the  verdict  of  his  approbation,  and 
which  already  was  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  his  con¬ 
duct.  The  fatal  fallacy  in  all  self-assumed  “  reforms  ” 
is  that  they  strike  at  tlie  roots  of  social  order  and  per¬ 
sonal  peace,  in  the  name  of  tlie  greater  good.  The  man 
rushing  on  to  consummate  his  own  selfishness,  the 
woman  drifting  out,  with  no  anchor  to  hold  by,  into 
the  sea  of  limitless  desire,  if  given  to  a  false  philosophy, 
declare  themselves  to  be  “  right  ”  ns  well  as  “  free.” 

Cyril  King  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Agnes 
was  at  once  unreasonable  and  unsatisfying.  She  was 
his  wife,  the  mother  of  his  children,  —  two'facts  he  had 
decided  never  to  forget,  but  to  pay  such  dole  on  them 
as  he  saw  fit.  Outside  of  his  relation  to  her,  he  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  was  not  only  his  privilege  but  his  right 
to  take  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  could  get,  “  pro¬ 
vided,”  quiescent  conscience  added,  “  you  give  all  to 
Agnes  that  you  would  if  you  had  naught  else.”  “  How 
can  I  give  her  what  she  does  not  call  out,  which,  there¬ 
fore,  by  no  spiritual  law  can  belong  to  her,  but  which 
does  belong  to  another,  because  she  spontaneously  in¬ 
spires  it  ?  ”  he  would  say,  if  inert  conscience  ever 
roused  itself  to  ask  a  troublesome  question.  Imagina¬ 
tion,  electric  and  luminous;  desire,  deep  and  strong,— 
together  stifled  this  feeble  conscience  so  that  it  but  sel¬ 
dom  made  a  sign. 

Cyril  said  truly  to  Agnes,  years  before,  at  Tarnstone, 
that  it  was  the  fruits  forbidden  that  he  wanted.  For 
him  possession  left  too  little  space  for  imagination,  de¬ 
sire,  hope,  to  hold  revel  together  in  his  strong  but  un¬ 
governed  nature.  Thus,  however  coveted  before,  the 
thing  possessed  lost  all  exciting  charm  to  him,  because 
it  was  his.  It  was  the  thing  that  was  not  his,  and  that 
he  could  only  obtain  by  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  that  he 
wanted.  It  would  have  been  Topbet  enough  for  either 
to  have  been  shut  up  for  a  life-time  with  the  other,  but 
as  there  was  not  in  their  minds  the  slightest  probability 
of  this,  there  was  nothing  at  present  which  Cyril  King 
and  Circe  Sutherland  so  much  longed  for  as  each 
other’s  society. 

Willard’s  was  the  daily  evening  meeting-ground  of 
politicians  and  statesmen.  Party  caucuses  were  not  un- 
knoyvn  to  its  parlors.  The  lobby  congregated  in  its  of- 
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fices,  and  statesmen,  arm  in  arm,  in  its  lialls  paced  up  ' 
and  down,  discussing  measures  momentous  to  the  na-  I 
tion.  Tlius  nothing  could  be  more  natural  then  that  ! 
“  a  new  man  ”  and  “  a  wide-awake  man,”  like  Cyril 
King,  should  be  a  regular  evening  visitor. 

To  Agnes’  “Shall  you  be  gone  long,  dear?”  noth-  , 
ing  could  be  readier  or  easier  than  the  answer,  “  Well, 
yes,  I  may.  I’m  going  to  Willard’s  to  meet  a  man.  No  | 
telling  when  I  shall  find  him,  or  how  long  he  will  keep  ' 
me  when  I  do.  Don’t  sit  up  for  me.” 

lie  not  only  “  met  a  man,”  but  many  men,  in  that 
crowded  caravansary;  but  considering  the  tenacious  ’ 
habits  of  politicians,  it  was  surprising  how  soon  he  shook 
them  off,  and  rid  himself  of  them,  and  found  his  way  , 
into  the  private  suite  of  parlors  leading  from  the  public 
ones,  in  which,  with  her  Aunt  Jessie,  Circe  Sutherland 
held  her  evening  court.  It  was  more  than  the  Affinity 
Club  that  met  here.  All  “  society  ”  came  to  these  I 
popular  and  resplendent  parlors.  Why  should  they  j 
not  ?  The  dazzling  woman,  the  polished  and  versatile  I 
conversation,  the  alluring  music,  the  enchanting  voice, 
would  have  filled  these  parlors  with  the  most  attractive 
of  men  and  women  in  any  capital  on  earth.  Through 
all  the  gray  Lenten  season  there  had  been  no  centre  of  j 
light  to  compare  with  these  informal  “  evenings  ”  of  I 
Mrs.  Sutherland.  What  wonder  that  she  had  not  kept  I 
her  promise  to  Agnes,  and  gone  sooner.  Was  it  Agnes’  I 
husband  only  who  felt  the  force  of  this  magnet?  Was 
not  all  the  guy  world  at  her  feet  ?  Cyril  King,  drop-  | 
ping  in  quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  ; 
outer  saloons,  met  her  as  hundreds  met  her,  and  shared  ' 
her  society  on  common  ground  with  the  rest  of  the  ' 
w’orld. 

How  was  it,  then,  that  when  the  business  of  the  ^ 
House  would  allow  it,  he  now  slipped  out  before  ad-  j 
journment,  and  that  the  hour  before  dinner  was  so  | 
often  spent  in  that  inner  parlor  with  only  one,  and  that  J 
one  Circe  Sutherland  ?  He  himself  did  not  know  how 
it  had  come  to  pass.  He  had  not  even  paused  to  think  i 
that  that  hour  had  come  to  be  to  him  the  hour  for  j 
which  all  other  hours  were  made.  He  did  not  realize  ' 
how  the  desire  wdthin  him  had  been  buoyed  up  and 
borne  on  by  a  desire  more  potent  beyond  himself.  ! 

“Never  a  moment  for. our  old  talks,”  said  Circe  ' 
Sutherland.  “  Crowds,  crowds  forever  in  Washington.  ! 
It’s  E  merson,  isn’t  it,  who  says,  ‘  Two  only  can  con-  | 
verse  ;  a  third  person  is  an  impertinence  ’  ?  That’s  the  ' 
idea.  I  never  quote  verbatim.  Does  that  tedious  i 
House  never  adjourn  before  five  o’clock?  I  fit  does,  | 
do  drop  in  some  day.  From  four  to  five  is  my  hour,  | 
these  Lenten  days,  —  my  very  own.  I  will  have  it  for 
my  books,  my  music,  my  pet  friends.  I’ve  asked  no-  i 
body  yet  but  you.” 

“  I  feel  your  kindness,”  said  Cyril,  with  more  than  i 
a  flush  of  pleasure.  j 

“  It’s  no  kindness.  I  want  you  to  come.  Do  come.  ^ 
I’ll  play  for  you  your  music.” 

With  what  delicious  thrill  the  honeyed  poison  of 
these  words  ran  through  his  veins,  from  lieart  to  brain, 
from  brain  to  heart.  Did  she  measure  the  fatal  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  flattery  that  she  distilled  ?  Surely  not.  ' 
Her  only  thought  was  that  it  must  influence  to  bring  ! 
him  nearer  to  herself.  Once  out  of  Agnes’  presence,  ; 
beyond  the  gaze  of  those  appealing  eyes,  beyond  the  | 
moving  tones  of  that  pleading  voice,  Circe  was  herself 
again,  applying  with  relentless  logic  the  conclusions  of  ; 
her  own  chosen  philosophy :  — 

“  ‘  Her  husband  !  ’  I  want  nobody’s  husband.  I 
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want  no  husband,  no  judge,  no  master ;  not  I ! 
want  the  man :  his  thought.  Ids  admiration,  his  homa»t 
Could  I  have  these  and  be  his  wife?  Not  long,  slie 
has  lost  them  if  she  ever  had  them,  because  she  is  hs 
wife.  She  killed  them  with  her  truth-telling, 
glamour,  no  poetry,  no  passion,  could  live  a  minute 
such  an  atmosphere.  I  would  not  rob  her.  I  want 
what  she  cannot  have,  and  1  will  have  it ,  —  but  1 
keep  beyond  the  sound  of  that  voice  and  the  look 
those  eyes;  they  move  me  again^t  my.^elf.  Wliy  Jidj 
allow  Aunt  Jessie  to  over-persuade  me  to  call  on  her 
Before  I  saw  her,  I  took  pleasure  in  the  thought  of 
alone.  Now,  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  and  the  words  she  said,  mix  with  memo¬ 
ries  of  him.  A  drawback  —  yes,  in  spite  of  myself, 
drawback;  for  tbough  I  know  that  she  is  over-exacting 
and  mistaken,  I’m  sorry  for  her.  That  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  take  my  own  —  what  she  could 
not  have  if  I  were  not  in  the  world.  But  there  is 
force  in  her  of  some  sort,  else  she  could  never  have 
made  me  promise  to  go.  What  made  me  promise?  Tin 
sorry  I  did —  but  because  I  did  I  must  keep  my  word.’ 

She  was  thinking  of  him  now.  He  filled  all  the 
undercurrents  of  her  thought,  even  while  her  eyes  list¬ 
lessly  ran  over  the  pages  of  Balzac.  “  Who,  in  looking 
back  over  the  happiest  portion  of  his  life,  can  single  from 
it  all  one  perfectly  happy  day  ?  ”  she  read.  Surelj 
not  I,”  she  mused.  “  Sometliing  I’ve  missed,  or  itsdi 
missed  me!  Of  all  that  I  call  mine,  what  makes  me 
so  happy  as  the  glance  of  his  eyes,  the  thrilling  tone 
in  his  voice,  the  touch  of  his  hand  ?  And  1  am  going 
to-morrow,  just  to  keep  my  word.  I  need  not  have 
gone.  I  will  come  back;  or  he  shall  come  to  me.  Ah. 


I  shall  know  by  bis  ,look,  when  I  tell  him  that  I  am 
going,  how  much  he  loves  me.” 

A  servant  brought  in  a  card,  and  with  the  book 
in  her  hand,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  Circe  went  into  the 
adjoining  parlor  to  meet  her  expected  visitor. 

“  Tears  1  ”  exclaimed  Cyril,  as  advancing  to  take  her 
hand  he  saw  two  gleaming  drops  quivering  on  the  long, 
dark  eyelashes.  “  Tears !  What  dares  to  make  yon 
shed  one  tear  ?  ”  and  he  led  her  to  a  sofa. 

“  A  trifle,  something  that  makes  many  people  glai 
I  shall  leave  Washington  in  the  morning.” 

“  Leave  Washington  !  No.  You  must  not.”  The 
deep  pallor  that  overspread  his  face  betrayed  more 
than  his  words. 

“  But  I  must.” 

“  Must  ?  Your  must  I  thought  was  what  you  willed.” 

What  can  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  I  willed  to 
go  —  that  I  willed  sufliciently  to  p'^omise  to  sro?  I 
must  keep  my  word.” 

“  Promise  1  Who  could  move  you  to  such  a  promiee. 
Who  dared  to  claim  ”  —  and  a  pang  of  jealousy 
through  his  heart. 

“  Your  wife.” 

“  My  wife !  ’’ 

“  Tour  wife.” 

“  You  acquainted  with  my  wife !  I  never 
of  it.” 

“  I  met  her  once.  It  was  not  4  pleasant  inteme^ 
I  am  not  surprised  that  she  did  not  mention  it.  | 
called  on  her  one  day,  the  day  after  the  amb  i-sa  1 
ball.  She  is  a  very  truthful  person.  .She  left  me  m 
no  doubt  as  to  what  she  thiuks  of  me  —  and  of  "> 
influence  upon  you.  It  seemed  never  to  have  *  nt-r  ' 
her  mind  that  your  influence  over  me  might  be  far  t 
more  powerful.  The  sum  of  my  offending  was  in  ‘ 
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juencing  you,  in  taking  you,  she  called  it,  away  from 
Ijer.  You  know  that  I  do  not  believe  that  one  can  be 
taken  from  another ;  that  what  we  lose,  we  lose  through 
some  lack  in  ourselves,  or  through  some  excrescence 
of  our  natures  which  repels  and  drives  from  us  that 
which  we  would  bind  forever  to  us.  But  I  cannot, 
however  unwittingly,  be  tlie  cause  of  pain  to  any  one,” 
—in  the  gentlest  voice.  “  So  I  promised  Mrs.  King 
I  would  go  away  soon.  I  intended  that  it  should  have 
been  sooner,  but  found  myself  so  involved  in  prelai- 
gagements  I  could  not  go.  I  thought  I  would  not  mar 
for  myself  the  few  pleasant  hours  left,  by  telling  you. 
Are  you  sorry  a  little  that  I  am  going?” 

Cyril  was  silent.  This  sudden  blow  had  struck  far 
below  the  sources  of  his  surface  fluency.  Circe  Suth¬ 
erland  was  not  disappointed.  Her  words,  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  her  departure,  atfected  him  as  deeply  as  she 
desired,  more  deeply  than  she  had  dared  to  dream  that 
they  would. 

Chagrin  mingled  with  his  regret  and  pain.  She  was 
going,  not  only,  but  going  because  Agnes  wished  it  and 
asked  it.  Even  now  he  did  not  forget  till  that  was  due 
to  her  as  his  wife;  he  would  not  speak  to  her  dispar¬ 
agement,  neither  would  he  attempt  to  hide  the  pain  he  ' 
felt  at  the  sudden  going  of  the  absorbing  creature  by  i 
his  side.  j 

He  turned  to  speak  some  word  of  regret ;  it  was  : 
arreste<l  midway  between  mind  and  heart,  unuttered.  | 
Surely  the  grief  expressed  in  the  bowed  head,  the  i 
half-veiled  eyes,  the  quivering  tears,  the  trembling 
mouth,  so  tender  and  infantile,  was  not  feigned.  For  ; 
him!  all  for  him  !  this  wondrous  loveliness  of  sorrow,  j 
He  had  turned  to  give  but  the  faintest  utterance  to  his 
own,  forgetting  himself  in  the  thought  of  losing  her,  — 
notin  one  pulsation  asking  that  she  should  sigh  for  the 
coming  loss  of  his  presence,  —  and  her  look,  her  whole 
atutude,  made  his  heart  stand  still  with  a  sudden  joy. 
She,  the  world’s  queen  in  his  eyes,  was  filled  with  grief 
at  the  thought  of  going  from  him  ! 

The  impulse  rushed  through  him  to  snatch  her  to  his 
heart,  to  tell  her  that  the  world  and  its  kingdoms  of 
riches  and  glory  were  nothing,  nothing  to  their  love. 
For  she  loved  him.  He  knew  it,  he  felt  it  now.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  it  that  seemed  to  take  his  breath 
away.  Triumph  ?  Life  had  never  given  him  a  triumph 
till  this  moment.  It  was  stamped  on  the  face  of  this 
woman  in  the  love  it  bore  for  him. 

Did  he  forget  ?  No,  not  even  then.  Memory  laid  i 
an  icy  hand  upon  the  rein  of  passion.  Could  he  have 
forgotten,  as  many  a  man  has  forgotten,  in  one  over¬ 
mastering  moment,  all,  all  but  what  the  moment  held  , 
of  love  tor  him  before  his  eyes  —  could  he  have  forgot-  j 
ten,  with  what  ecstasy  of  confession  would  each  have 
crowned  the  other,  j 

“Circe,”  he  said,  and  grew  paler  with  the  conscious-  i 
ness  that  he  had  called  her  by  her  name  for  the  first  j 
tune,  “  Circe,  it  was  not  strange  that  iMrs.  King  wished  i 
you  to  go.  You,  I  see,  do  not  blame  her;  you  who  ' 
know  better  than  she  can  what  cause  she  has  to  wish  ! 
you  to  go.  But  it  can  do  her  no  good.  St;ry  !  ”  ; 

“No,  I  promised.”  ' 

“It  will  do  her  no  good.  It  has  done  her  harm  , 
nlready.  Had  she  not  pressed  it,  I  might  have  learned  i 
Inter,  at  least,  that  life  —  my  life  —  is  nothing  without  j 
ynn.  It  is  your  going  that  reveals  it;  your  going  that  ' 
jrill  make  it  harder  to  bear  —  for  her  not  less  than  ' 
wme.  I  —  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her,  of  any- 
kwy,  who  had  banished  you  from  my  eyes.  Stay  !  ” 


“  I  cannot ;  I  promised  to  go.” 

At  this  moment  Aunt  Jessie  came  into  the  room 
from  her  afternoon  drive,  and  with  one  of  those  swift 
!  transitions  of  which  mortals  are  capable,  Circe  and 
I  Cyril  fell  at  once  into  commonplaces  on  the  weather 
j  and  current  events,  as  if  they  had  not  for  an  instsnit 
;  pursued  anything  else.  Cyril  refused  an  invitation  to 
!  dine,  and  accepted  another  to  drop  in  again  during 
i  the  evening.”  “  Come  rather  late,”  said  Aunt  Jessie, 
j  “  then  perhaps  you  can  afford  to  take  an  hour  after 
;  callers  have  gone,  for  a  game  of  whist.” 

Another  moment  and  Cyril  stoml  in  the  public  office, 
discussing  the  merits  of  a  financial  “  bill  ”  pending 
before  the  House,  with  an  earnestness  that  might  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  for  the  past 
twenty-four  hours.  Under  all  this  matter-of-course 
surface  ran  unceasingly  the  undercurrent  of  one  thought 
and  emotion. 

He  was  on  the  street  presently,  wending  his  way 
toward  his  lodging-house  —  and  reality.  He  came  in 
sight  of  it.  He  saw,  mentally,  Linda  and  Agnes  and 
his  children.  He  saw  the  boarding-house  table,  the 
uncoalescing  assembly  round  it;  smelled  its  conglomer¬ 
ate  smells,  so  offensive  to  his  fastidious  sense,  set  all 
.against  what  he  luad  left  :  and  with  one  of  those  sudden 
revulsions  of  feeling  and  act  characteristic  of  him,  he 
turned  about  when  within  a  rod  of  the  door,  and  walked 
away  far  faster  than  he  had  approached  the  house. 

He  took  a  solitary  meal  at  Goutier’s,  spent  an  hour 
talking  politics  with  the  crowd  at  the  National,  a  little 
after  nine  sauntered  along  the  avenue  toward  Willard’s, 
and  at  last  with  bated  breath  entered  its  inner  parlors. 
They  were  still  thronged  with  guests,  and  Circe  was 
playing  —  playing  ostensibly  for  the  company,  yet  play¬ 
ing  his  favorite  music.  He  felt  she  meant  that  he 
should  feel,  that  with  the  parlor  full  of  brilliant  and 
i  attractive  guests,  her  music,  her  thoughts,  her  heart, 

'  were  all  with  him.  It  was  the  utmost  measure  of  flat- 
I  tery  and  of  temptation  —  brimmed,  overflowing.  Pub- 
i  lie  success  he  had  believed  to  be  in  store  for  him;  social 
:  recognition  also,  in  a  general  way.  Birt  amid  the  fam¬ 
ily  cares,  and  settled,  married,  finished  feeling  of  his 
later  years,  it  had  never  crossed  even  his  imagination 
that  there  waited  for  him  still  the  idolatry  of  another 
woman,  and  of  such  a  woman  !  Who  else  was  so  favored 
among  men  ?  And  now  with  the  first  taste  of  the  too 
potent  sweetness  of  this  cup,  ju>t  as  he  had  come  to 
know  all  that  it  was  to  him  in  this  unguarded  present, — 
to  drink  it,  to  cling  to  it  in  defiance  of  fate  and  of  the 
future,  —  it  was  to  l)e  taken  from  him.  She  was  going. 
All  this  —  and  how  much  more !  —  rushed  through  the 
brain  of  Cyril  King,  standing  there  in  utter  placidity, 
apparently,  near  the  piano,  turning  from  the  player 
occasion.ally  to  exchange  a  look  or  word  of  approbation 
with  Aunt  Jessie. 

No  one  else  was  asked  to  remain  for  the  game  ot 
whist.  It  was  Aunt  Jessie’s  game,  and  she  delighted 
to  have  it  chiefly  her  own  way  by  playing  into  the 
hands  of  “  dummie.”  Cyril  cared  nothing  for  the  play, 
but  everything  for  having  Circe  for  his  partner.  Both 
played  indifferently;  Aunt  Jessie  indefatigably  and 
triumphantly.  She  had  scarcely  thought  of  a  final 
rubber,  when  Cyril,  looking  at  his  watch,  ex¬ 
claimed,  — 

“One  o’clock!  and  you  to  go  in  the  morning!  For¬ 
give  my  thoughtlessness  in  staying.” 

“  It  is  mine  if  anybody’s,”  said  Aunt  .Tessie.  “  But 
really,  it’s  no  matter.  Circe  will  have  as  much  sleep 
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as  if  you  liadn’t  stayed.  The  journey’s  short,  and  what  I 
has  either  of  us  to  do  but  sleep  at  its  end  ?  ” 

Was  he  to  have  no  parting  all  his  own  ?  No.  Aunt 
Jessie  attended  to  that.  She  felt  not  the  slightest  ! 
compunction  at  keeping  him  from  his  family  till  past  j 
one  of  the  morning,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  defying 
“the  proprieties ”  by  leaving  her  niece  to  say  good-by  | 
to  the  gentleman  alone,  at  that  unusual  hour.  One  ! 
long  glance  of  the  burdened  eyes,  one  faint  pressure  ! 
of  the  delicate  hand,  one  word  of  murmured  farewell —  : 
his,  his  only,  these  —  and  Cyril  King  was  again  on  the  I 
street  under  the  morning  stars.  I 

“  Home  !  ”  “  Home  is  where  the  heart  is ;  ”  and  surely  ! 
his,  that  moment,  was  not  in  the  lodging-house.  He 
would  not  go  near  it ;  he  could  not,  not  in  his  present  , 
state  of  feeling.  Putting  his  hand  on  his  pocket  he  felt  ; 
for  the  key  of  his  committee-room.  He  found  it.  He  | 
would  go  to  it,  and  there  on  the  sofa  spend  the  few  ; 
hours  left  before  daybreak. 

Slowly  —  how  slowly !  —  the  night  dragged  on,  while  i 
Agnes  slept  not.  Cyril’s  absence  from  dinner  was  not 
remarkable.  Another  “member”  at  the  table  saw  him 
before  he  left  the  Hall  of  Representatives.  “  He  went 
away  before  ndJournm6nt,”  the  gentleman  said.  “  The 
House  was  in  ‘  committee  of  the  whole.’  He  could 
leave  as  well  as  not,  so  he  told  me  that  he  would  go  and 
attend  to  some  important  business  of  his  own.  Still  he 
said  nothing  of  not  being  back  to  dinner.” 

Agnes  held  the  hand  of  her  boy,  and  every  time  the 
door  of  the  lower  hall  opened,  her  pulse  quickened 
and  her  heart  beat  fast  with  hoj)e.  Tlie  sunset  reds 
touched  with  rosy  glow  tlie  walls  of  her  room,  and 
slowly  faded  out  into  the  cold  gray  of  dusk  at  last.  A 
servant  came  and  lit  the  lamps. 

“  It  is  evening  alreaily;  he.  must  come  in  a  moment,” 
she  said.  The  hall  bell  gave  a  sudden,  peremptory 
ring.  How  well  she  knew  it,  —  it  was  like  no  other,  — 
the  evening  ring  of  the  carrier  of  the  congressional 
mail.  A  servant  brought  into  the  room  Cyril’s  portion, 
a  huge  packet  of  newspapers,  and  of  yellow-enveloped 
letters  from  his  faithful  constituents,  tied  with  red  tape. 
His  evening  mail  —  he  was  always  in  to  look  over  that. 
He  n  ist  come  in  a  moment,  now.  Never  before  did 
the  btell  ring  and  the  front  hall  door  open  and  shut  so 
often,  it  seemed  to  her.  How  many  times  she  started 
with  hope,  —  belief,  almost, —  to  sink  back  in  disap¬ 
pointment.  She  heard  a  step  on  the  stairs,  a  clear, 
quick  step.  It  was  Cyril’s,  slie  was  sure.  It  came 
near,  nearer.  It  was  at  the  door,  “  Cyril !  ”  she  cried. 
It  passed  on ;  it  was  gone,  ending  at  a  distant  door. 
She  pressed  her  face  against  the  window-pane.  The 
flickering  street  lamp,  with  its  plank  of  liglit  wavering 
out  to  the  corner,  revealed  no  familiar  form  drawing 
near  to  the  hou.se.  Once,  for  an  instant,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  figure  of  a  man.  It  must  be  he !  No, 
it  was  only  a  watchman  strolling  leisurely  along  his 
nightly  “  beat.”  She  had  not  dared  to  look  at  the  time 
before.  She  was  so  afraid  the  hour  was  later  even 
than  it  seemed.  She  looked  now.  It  was  one  o’clock. 

“  Cyril,  where  are  you?”  slie  moaned  aloud.  “I 
cannot  feel  that  harm  has  befallen  you.  Something 
seems  to  say  to  me  that  you  are  safe  —  somewhere,  but 
where  ?  Not  with  her.  No,  that  is  impossible  note. 
But  where  ?  What  keeps  you  ?  Has  ill  come  to  you  ? 
my  husband,  my  husband  !  ” 

She  took  a  book  and  sat  down  beside  the  shaded 
lamp.  It  contained  the  story  of  Orestes,  which  she 
began  the  day  before.  She  tried  to  read ;  tried  to  trace 


through  the  web  of  that  tremendous  plot  the  workin® 
out,  the  unity  of  moral  law,  —  Zeus’  lesson  to  mo* 
tals:  “  Learning  tlirough  sorrow,”  But  the  tired  soul 
refused  to  follow  it,  Clyteiunestra,  Iphigenia !  AVhat 
were  the  crimes  of  the  avenging  queen,  or  the  sacrifi. 
cial  death  of  the  murdered  virgin,  to  this  heart  of  afar 
after  day,  bleeding  with  its  own  wound!  Sorrowfulh 
she  shook  her  head  over  the  words  of  Agamemnon:-! 

'  “Fame  lifts 

High  her  clear  voice.  To  be  of  humble  mind 
Is  God’s  best  gift.” 

“  I  have  never  found  it,”  she  said.  “  Are  these  the 
sad,  prophetic  notes  of  truth  ?  ” 

"  But  be  the  issue  as  it  may, 

Eternal  fate  will  hold  its  way  : 

Nor  lips  that  pray,  nor  eyes  that  weep. 

Nor  cups  that  rich  libations  steep. 

Soothe  those  dark  Powers’  relentless  ire. 

Whose  altars  never  flame  with  hallowed  fire.” 

Her  boy  moaned  in  his  sleep.  She  went  to  him, 
threw  herself  on  the  couch  beside  him,  took  him  into  h« 
arms,  and  thus,  overcome  w’ith  exhaustion,  at  tlie  early 
morning,  sank  into  a  troubled  sleep.  It  was  full  day, 
and  she  had  not  wakened.  The  unshaded  morning 
light  from  below  the  lifted  curtain  fell  full  on  her  face, 
as  Cyril  King  stood  and  gazed  upon  her. 

She  was  his  wife.  Not  the  lustrous  beauty  by  who^e 
side  he  sat  last  night;  but  this  wan  and  weary  woman 
on  w’hom  the  revealing  sunlight  now  shone  in  so  cruelly, 
bringing  out  in  keen  distinctue.ss  every  line  which  pain 
and  grief,  working  outward,  had  left  in  heavy  trace 
I  upon  her  face.  Before  the  sensuous,  pleasure-loving 
man,  the  faded  woman  is  ever  at  painful  disadv.antage. 
Cyril  King  !  Who  could  have  made  him  believe,  once, 

'  in  the  days  when  he  wooed  the  innocent  girl  beneath 
i  the  maples  of  Ulm,  that  some  time,  further  on,  he  could 
'  stand  and  gaze  upon  her  face  as  he  was  gazing  now? 
j  With  indifference  ?  With  more  than  indiflerence;  with 
a  keen,  cruel  criticism;  seeing  with  artistic  vision  every 
I  defect,  seeing  with  eyes  unsoftened  by  one  lingering 
i  thrill  of  tenderne.ss.  He  was  tired  of  her,  thoroughly 
tired  of  her  !  But  half  conscious  of  it,  he  had  never 
owned  this  to  himself  before.  The  conviction  transfixed 
him  now,  without  apology'  and  without  reservation. 
I  Was  it  not  enough  that  she  could  not  fill  his  life,  with- 
'  out  her  presuming  to  send  from  his  sight  one  who  was 
I  the  delight  of  his  eyes  ?  This  was  her  offense,  this  was 
!  it  which  had  suddenly  in  him  turned  indifference  into 
j  hardness  of  heart.  His  thought  and  his  feeling  full 
'  of  another,  what  could  this  poor  wife  do  or  say  now. 
which  haply  might  touch  some  chord  in  his  nature, 
reaching  back  to  that  supreme  moment  of  youth  when 
he  wooed  her,  loved  her,  and  made  her  his  own !  If 
that  word  or  that  deed  existed,  she  knew  it  not.  With 
the  most  sensitive  sense  of  fitness  in  all  her  dealings 
with  others,  she  had  no  power  of  Jinesse  with  him. 
She  awoke.  The  long  night  of  loving  vigils,  the  sear¬ 
ing  tears,  the  true,  deserted  heart,  all  spoke  together. 

“Cyril!  You /tare  come.  Where  were  you  ?” 

“  Busy.  When  I  got  through,  it  was  so  late  I  stayed 
in  my  committee-room.” 

“  I  wanted  you  so.  I  wanted  you  to  look  at  little 
Cyr.  He  seemed  so  feverish.  Look  at  him.  Does 
he  seem  very  sick  to  you  ?  ” 

“  No.  Why  are  you  forever  in  a  fidget  alwut  that 
child  ?  He  would  be  well  enough  if  you  would  let 
him  alone.  He  has  taken  cold.  Children  are  always 
'  taking  cold,  and  getting  over  it  if  they  are  not  dosed. 
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“  I  expected  you  last  night.  I  was  sure  you  must 
come.  Why  didn’t  you  come  ?  ”  with  a  troubled  air. 

“  I  told  you  I  was  busy ;  beside,  Linda  said  that  you 
was  going  to  the  lecture.” 

“  Linda !  lecture  !  ”  and  her  voice  quivered  with 
resentment  now.  “  Linda  seldom  tells  the  truth  of  me. 
And  you  know  that  I  would  go  to  no  lecture  without 
you.” 

“  More’s  the  pity.”  He  looked  amused.  He  was 
thinking  that  he  had  never  seen  Agnes  look  so  ugly  as 
she  did  this  moment,  sitting  upon  the  couch  with  the 
liglit  pouring  upon  her  face.  This  consciousness 
tilled  him,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  coolly  and  deliberately, 
still  holding  his  morning  cigar  smouldering  between  his 
teeth. 

She  read  his  thoughts.  They  stung  her. 

“  How  coldly,  how  critically  you  look  upon  me !  ” 
she  exclaimed.  “  How  tenderly  I  have  thought  of 
vou!”  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“Scene!”  he  sneered.  Well,  I  am  used  to  it;  cry 
»way.” 

“Why  do  I  live!”  she  moaned.  “You  spent  your 
evening  with  her.  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  was  all  the 
same  to  you  that  your  child  was  sick,  that  your  wife 
watched  alone  the  whole  night  through,  —  you  was 
with  her!  Oh,  why  do  I  live !  ” 

“1  am  sure  I  don’t  know  —  to  torment  me,  I  sup¬ 
pose.” 

Not  a  pulse  in  his  heart  moved  toward  her.  She 
did  not  look  pretty.  There  were  purple  rings  around 
her  eyes.  Her  nose  was  red.  She  troubled  him  ;  she 
was  in  his  way. 

JTo  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV.  HOME  AGAIN  :  A  .lUGGLER. 

That  same  evening  at  dusk  Gabriel  was  leaning  over 
Cogoan’s  garden-gate,  taking  an  up-and-down  survey  be¬ 
fore  retiring  to  rest. 

A  vehicle  of  some  kind  was  softly  creeping  along  the 
jrassy  margin  of  the  lane.  From  it  spread  the  tones  of 
two  women  talking.  The  tones  were  natural  and  not  at  all 
jupnressed.  Oak  instantly  knew  the  voices  to  be  those  of 
Bathsheba  and  Liddy. 

The  carriage  came  opposite  and  passed  by.  It  was 
Miss  Everdene’s  gig,  and  Liddy  and  her  mistress  were  the 
only  occupants  of  the  seat.  Liddy  was  asking  questions 
about  the  city  of  Bath,  and  her  companion  was  answering 
them  listlessly  and  unconcernedly.  Both  Bathsheba  and 
the  horse  seemed  weary. 

The  exquisite  relief  of  finding  that  she  was  here  again, 
»fe  and  sound,  overpowered  all  reflection,  and  Oak  could 
only  lu.xuriate  in  the  sense  of  it.  All  grave  reports  were 
forgotten. 

He  lingered  and  lingered  on,  till  there  was  no  difference 
wtween  the  eastern  and  western  expanses  of  sky,  and  the 
timid  hares  began  to  limp  courageously  round  the  dim  hil¬ 
locks.  Gabriel  might  have  been  there  an  additional  half- 
hour  when  a  dark  form  walked  slowly  by.  “  Gooil  night, 
babriel,”  the  passer  said. 

It  was  Boldwood. 

“Good  night,  sir,”  said  Gabriel. 

Boldwood  likewLse  vanished  up  the  road,  and  Oak 
shwtly  afterwards  turned  indoors  to  bed. 

Farmer  Boldwood  went  on  towards  Miss  Everdene’s 
house.  He  reached  the  front,  ami  approaching  the  en¬ 
trance,  saw  a  light  in  the  parlor.  The  blind  was  not  drawn 
••own,  and  inside  the  room  was  Bathsheba,  looking  over 
*ome  papers  or  letters.  Her  back  was  towards  Boldwood. 


He  went  to  the  door,  knocked,  and  waited  with  tense  mus¬ 
cles  and  an  aching  brow. 

Boldwood  had  not  been  outside  his  garden  since  his 
meeting  with  Bathsheba  in  the  road  to  Yalbury.  Silent 
and  alone,  he  had  remained  in  moody  meditation  on 
woman’s  ways,  deeming  as  essentials  of  the  whole  sex  the 
accidents  of  the  single  one  of  their  number  he  had  ever 
closely  beheld.  By  degrees  a  more  charitable  temper  had 
pervaded  him,  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his  sally  to-night. 
He  had  come  to  apologize  and  beg  forgiveness  of  bathsheba 
with  something  like  a  sense  of  shame  at  his  violence,  hav¬ 
ing  but  just  now  learnt  that  she  had  returned  —  only  from 
a  visit  to  Liddy  as  he  supposed,  the  Bath  escapade  being 
quite  unknown  to  him. 

He  inquired  for  Miss  Everdene.  Liddy’s  'manner  was 
o<ld,  but  he  did  not  notice  it.  She  went  in,  leaving  him 
standing  there,  and  in  her  absence  the  blind  of  the  room 
containing  Bathsheba  was  pulled  down.  Boldwood  augured 
ill  from  that  sign.  Liddy  came  out. 

“  Aly  mistress  cannot  see  you,  sir,”  she  said. 

The  farmer  instantly  went  out  by  the  gate.  He  was  un¬ 
forgiven  —  that  was  the  issue  of  it  all.  He  had  seen  her 
who  was  to  him  simultaneously  a  delight  and  a  torture, 
sitting  in  the  room  he  had  shared  with  her  as  a  peculiarly 
privileged  guest  only  a  little  earlier  in  the  summer,  and 
she  had  denied  him  an  entrance  there  now. 

Boldwood  did  not  hurry  homeward.  It  was  ten  o’clock 
at  least,  when,  walking  deliberately  through  the  lower  part 
of  Weatherbury,  he  heard  the  carrier’s  spring-van  enter¬ 
ing  the  village.  The  van  ran  to  and  from  a  town  in  a 
northern  direction,  and  it  was  owned  and  driven  by  a 
Weatherbury  man,  at  the  door  of  whose  house  it  now 
pulled  up.  The  lamp  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  hood  illu¬ 
minated  a  scarlet  and  gilded  form,  who  was  the  first  to 
alight. 

“  Ah  !  ”  said  Boldwood  to  himself,  “  come  to  see  her 
again.” 

Troy  entered  the  carrier's  house,  which  had  been  the 

Silace  of  his  lodging  on  his  last  visit  to  his  native  place, 
loldwood  was  moved  by  a  sudden  determination.  He 
hastened  home.  In  ten  minutes  he  was  back  again,  and 
made  as  if  he  were  going  to  call  upoQ  Troy^t  the  carrier’s. 
But  as  he  approached,  some  one  opened  the  door  and  came 
out.  He  heard  this  person  say  “  Gowl  night  ”  to  the 
inmates,  and  the  voice  was  Troy’s.  This  was  strange, 
coming  so  immediately  after  his  arrival.  Boldwood,  how¬ 
ever,  hastened  up  to  him.  Troy  had  what  appeared  to  be 
a  carpet-bag  in  his  hand  —  the  same  that  he  had  brought 
with  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  going  to  leave  again 
this  very  night. 

Troy  turned  up  the  hill  and  quickened  his  pace.  Bold¬ 
wood  stepped  forward. 

“  Sergeant  Troy?” 

“  Yes —  I’m  Sergeant  Troy.” 

“  .lust  arrived  from  Melchester,  I  think  ?  ” 

“  .lust  arrived  from  Bath.” 

“  I  am’William  Boldwood.” 

“  Indeed.” 

The  tone  in  which  this  word  was  uttered  was  all  that 
had  been  wanted  to  bring  Boldwood  to  the  point. 

“  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  with  you,”  he  said. 

“  What  about  ?  ” 

“  About  her  who  lives  just  ahead  there  —  and  about  a 
woman  you  have  wronged.” 

“  I  wonder  at  your  impertinence,”  said  Troy,  moving 
on. 

“  Now  look  here,”  said  Boldwood,  standing  in  front  of 
him,  “  wonder  or  not,  you  are  going  to  hold  a  conversation 
with  me.” 

Troy  heard  the  dull  determination  in  Bohlwood's  voice, 
looked  at  his  stalwart  frame,  then  at  the  thick  cudgel  he 
carried  in  his  hand.  He  remembered  it  was  past  ten 
o’clock.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  be  civil  to  Boldwood. 

“  Very  well.  I’ll  listen  with  pleasure,”  said  Troy,  plac¬ 
ing  his  bag  on  the  ground,  “  only  speak  low,  for  somebody 
or  other  may  overhear  us  in  the  farm-house  there.” 

“Well  then  —  I  know  a  goo<l  deal  concerning  your  — 
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Fanny  Robin’s  attachment  to  you.  I  may  say,  too,  that  I 
believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  the  village,  excepting 
Gabriel  Oak,  who  does  know  it.  You  ought  to  marry  her.” 

“  I  suppose  I  ought.  Indeed,  I  wish  to,  but  I  cannot.” 

“Why?” 

Troy  was  about  to  utter  something  hastily :  he  then 
checked  himself  and  said,  “  I  am  too  poor.”  His  voice  was 
changed.  Previously  it  had  had  a  devil-may-care  tone. 
It  was  the  voice  of  a  trickster  now. 

Boldwood’s  present  mood  was  not  critical  enough  to  no¬ 
tice  tones.  He  cor.tinued,  “  I  may  as  well  speak  plainly  : 
and  understand,  I  don’t  wish  to  enter  into  the  questions  of 
right  or  wrong,  woman’s  honor  and  shame,  or  to  express 
any  opinion  on  your  conduct.  I  intend  a  business  trans¬ 
action  with  you.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Troy.  “  Suppose  we  sit  down  here.” 

An  old  tree-trunk  lay  under  the  hedge  immediately  oppo¬ 
site,  and  they  sat  down. 

“  1  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Everdene,”  said 
Boldwood,  “but  you  came  and  ”  — 

“  Not  engaged,”  said  Troy. 

“  As  good  as  engaged.” 

“  If  I  had  not  turned  up  she  might  have  become  en¬ 
gaged  to  you.” 

“  Hang  might !  ” 

“  Would,  then.” 

“  If  you  had  not  come  I  should  certainly  —  ves,  certainly 
—  have  been  accepted  by  this  time.  If  you  had  not  seen 
her  you  might  have  been  married  to  Fanny.  Well,  there’s 
too  much  difference  between  Miss  Everdene’s  station  and 
your  own  for  this  flirtation  with  her  ever  to  benefit  you  by 
ending  in  marriage.  So  all  I  ask  is,  don’t  molest  her  any 
more.  Marry  Fanny.  I’ll  make  it  worth  your  while.” 

“  How  will  you  ?  ” 

“  I’ll  pay  you  well  now,  I’ll  settle  a  sum  of  money  upon 
her,  and  I’ll  see  that  you  don’t  suffer  from  poverty  in  the 
future.  I’ll  put  it  clearly.  Bathsheba  is  only  playing  with 
j'ou  :  you  are  too  poor  for  her,  as  I  said  ;  so  give  up  wast¬ 
ing  your  time  about  a  great  match  you’ll  never  make  for  a 
moderate  and  rightful  match  you  may  make  to-morrow  ; 
take  up  your  carpet-bag,  turn  about,  leave  Weatherbury 
now,  this  night,  and  you  shall  take  fifly  pounds  with  you. 
Fanny  shall  have  fifty  to  enable  her  to  prepare  for  the 
wedding,  when  you  have  told  me  where  she  is  living,  and 
she  shall  have  five  hundred  paid  down  on  her  wedding- 
day.” 

In  making  this  statement  lioldwood’s  voice  revealed  only 
too  cle.arly  a  consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  his  position, 
his  aims,  and  his  method.  His  manner  had  lapsed  quite 
from  that  of  the  firm  and  dignified  Boldwood  of  former 
times ;  and  such  a  scheme  as  he  had  now  engaged  in  he 
would  have  condemned  as  childishly  imbecile  only  a  few 
months  ago.  We  discern  a  grand  force  in  the  lover  which 
he  lacks  whilst  a  free  man  ;  but  there  is  a  breadth  of  vision 
in  the  free  man  which  in  the  lover  we  vainly  seek.  Where 
there  is  much  bias  there  must  be  some  narrowness,  and 
love,  though  added  emotion,  is  subtracted  capacity.  Bold¬ 
wood  exemplified  this  to  an  abnormal  degree  :  he  knew 
nothing  of  Fanny  Robin’s  circumstances  or  whereabouts, 
he  knew  nothing  of  Troy’s  possibilities,  yet  that  was  what 
he  said. 

“  I  like  Fanny  best,”  said  Troy  ;  “  and  if,  as  you  say, 
Miss  Everdene  is  out  of  my  reach,  why  I  have  all  to  gain 
by  accepting  ypur  money,  and  marrying  Fan.  But  she’s 
only  a  servant.” 

“  Never  mind  —  do  you  agree  to  my  arrangement?  ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Ah  I  ”  said  Boldwood,  in  a  more  elastic  voice.  “  Oh, 
Troy,  if  you  like  her  best,  why  then  did  you  step  in  here 
and  injure  my  happiness  ?  ” 

“I  love  Fanny  best  now,”  said  Troy.  “But  Bathsh — 
Miss  Everdene  inflamed  me,  and  displaced  Fanny  for  a 
time.  It  is  over  now.” 

“  Why  should  it  be  over  so  soon  ?  And  why  then  did 
you  come  here  again  ?  ” 

“  There  are  weighty  reasons.  Fifty  pounds  at  once,  you 
said  ?  ” 


“I  did,”  saiil  Boldwood,  “and  here  they  are  —  fifty 
sovereigns.”  He  handed  Troy  a  small  packet. 

“  You  have  everything  ready  —  it  seems  that  you  calcu- 
laled  on  my  accepting  them,”  said  the  sergeant,  taking  the  * 
packet.  “  ' 

“  I  thought  you  might  accept  them,”  said  Boldwood. 

“  You’ve  only  my  word  that  the  programme  shall  be  ad- 
hered  to,  whilst  I  at  any  rate  have  fifty  pounds.” 

“  I  had  thought  of  that,  and  I  have  considered  that  if  I 
can’t  appeal  to  your  honor  I  can  trust  to  your  —  well, 
shrewdness  we’ll  call  it  —  not  to  lose  five  hundred  pounds 
in  prospect,  and  also  make  a  bitter  enemy  of  a  man  who  ij 
willing  to  be  an  extremely  useful  friend.” 

“  Stop,  listen  !  ”  said  Troy  in  a  whisper. 

A  light  pit-pat  was  audible  upon  the  road  just  above 
them. 

“  By  George  —  ’tis  she,”  he  continued.  “  I  must  go  on  ■ 
and  meet  her.”  ' 

“  She  —  who  ?  ”  I 

“  Bathsheba.” 

“  Bathsheba  —  out  alone  at  this  time  o’  night  1  ”  said 
Boldwood  in  amazement,  and  starting  up.  “  Why  must 
you  meet  her  ?  ” 

“  She  was  expecting  me  to-night  —  and  I  must  now 
speak  to  her,  and  wish  her  good-by,  accortling  to  your  I 
wish.”  ’  • 

“  I  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  spciiklng.”  I 

“  It  can  do  no  harm  —  and  she’ll  be  wandering  about, 
looking  for  me,  if  I  don’t.  You  shall  hear  all  I  say  to  her. 

It  will  help  you  in  your  love-making  when  I  am  gone.”  I 

“  Your  tone  is  mocking.” 

“  Oh  no.  And  remember  this,  if  she  does  not  know 
what  has  become  of  me,  she  will  think  more  about  me  than  ■ 
if  I  tell  her  flatly  I  have  come  to  give  her  up.” 

“Will  you  confine  your  words  to  that  one  point?  — 
Shall  I  hear  every  ‘word  you  say  ?  ”  . 

“  Every  word.  Now  sit  still  there,  and  hold  my  carpet¬ 
bag  for  me,  and  mark  what  you  hear.” 

The  light  footstep  came  closer,  halting  occasionally,  as 
if  the  walker  listened  for  a  sound.  Troy  whistled  a  double 
note  in  a  soft,  fluty  tone. 

“  Come  to  that,  is  it !  ”  murmured  Boldwood,  uneasily.  . 

“  You  promised  silence,”  said  Troy. 

“  I  promise  again.” 

Troy  stepped  forward. 

“  F rank,  dearest,  is  that  you  ?  ”  The  tones  were  Bath- 
sheba’s. 

“  Oh  God  !  ”  said  Boldwood. 

“  Yes,”  said  Troy  to  her. 

“  How  late  you  are,”  she  continued  tenderly.  “  Did  you 
come  by  the  carrier  ?  I  listened  and  heard  his  wheels  en¬ 
tering  the  village,  but  it  was  some  time  ago,  and  1  had  al¬ 
most  given  you  up,  Frank.” 

“  I  was  sure  to  come,”  said  Frank.  “  You  knew  I  should, 
did  you  not  ?  ” 

“Well,  I  thought  vou  would,”  she  said  playfully;  “and, 
Frank,  it  is  so  lucky  1  There’s  not  a  soul  in  my  house  but 
me  to-night.  I’ve  packed  them  all  off,  so  nobody  on  earth 
will  know  of  your  visit  to  vour  lady’s  bower.  Liddy 
wanted  to  go  to  her  grandfather’s  to  tell  him  .about  her 
holiday,  and  I  said  she  might  stay  with  them  till  to-morro* 

—  when  you’ll  be  ^rone  again.” 

“  Capital,”  said  Troy.  “  But,  dear  me,  I  ha<I  better  go 
back  for  my  bag  :  you  run  home  whilst  I  fetch  it,  and  I’ll 
promise  to  be  in  your  parlor  in  ten  minutes.” 

“  Yes.”  She  turned  and  tripped  up  the  hill  again. 

During  the  progress  of  this  dialogue  there  was  a  ner¬ 
vous  twitching  of  Boldwood’s  tightly  closed  lips,  and  his 
face  became  bathed  in  a  clammy  dew.  He  now  started 
forward  towards  Troy.  Troy  turned  to  him  and  took  up 
the  bag. 

“  Shall  I  tell  her  I  have  come  to  give  her  up  afid  cannot 
marry  her  ?  ”  said  the  soldier,  mockingly. 

“No,  no;  wait  a  minute.  I  want  to  say  more  to  you  — 
more  to  you,”  said  Boldwood,  in  a  hqiirse  whisper. 

“Now,”  said  Troy,  “you  see  myuilemma.  Perhaps  1 
am  a  bad  man  —  the  victim  of  my  impulses  —  led  away  to 
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!  do  what  I  ought  to  leave  undone.  I  can’t,  however,  marry 
'  them  l)Oth.  And  I  have  two  reasons  for  choosing  Fanny. 
First,  I  like  her  best,  upon  the  whole,  and  second,  you 
make  it  worth  my  while.” 

i  At  the  same  instant  Boldwood  sprang  upon  him,  and 
held  him  by  the  neck.  Troy  felt  Boldwood’s  grasp  slowly 
tightening.  The  move  was  absolutely  unexpected. 

“  A  moment,”  he  gasped.  “  You  are  injuring  her  you 
love.” 

“  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  the  farmer. 

“  Give  me  breath,”  said  Troy. 

Boldwood  loosened  his  hand,  saying,  “  By  Heaven,  I’ve 
i  a  mind  to  kill  you  !  ” 

“  And  ruin  her.” 

“  Save  her.” 

“  Oh,  how  can  she  be  saved  now,  unless  I  marry  her  ?  ” 

Boldwood  groaned.  He  reluctantly  released  the  soldier, 

I  and  flung  him  back  against  the  hedge.  ‘‘  Devil,  you  tor¬ 
ture  me  I  ”  said  he. 

Troy  rebounded  like  a  ball,  and  was  about  to  make  a 
!  dash  at  the  farmer;  but  he  checked  himself,  saying 
lightly,  — 

^  “  It  is  not  worth  while  to  measure  my  strength  with  you. 

Indeed  it  is  a  barbarous  way  of  settling  a  quarrel.  I  shall 
shortly  leave  the  army  because  of  the  same  conviction. 
Now,  after  that  revelation  of  how  the  land  lies  with  Bath- 
I  sheb.a,  ’twould  be  a  mistake  to  kill  me,  would  it  not  ?  ” 

“  ’Twoultl  be  a  mistake  to  kill  you,”  repeated  Boldwood 
mechanically,  with  a  bowed  head. 

“  Better  kill  yourself.” 

“Far  better.” 

"  I’m  glad  you  see  it.” 

“  Troy,  make  her  your  wife,  and  don’t  act  upon  what  I 
arranged  just  now.  The  alternative  is  dreadful,  but  take 
Bathslieba  ;  I  give  her  up.  She  must  love  you  indeed  to 
sell  soul  and  body  to  you  so  utterly  as  she  has  done. 

I  Wretched  woman  —  deluded  woman  —  you  are,  Bath- 
sheba !  ” 

“But  about  Fanny?  ” 

I  “  Bathsheba  is  a  woman  well  to  do,”  continued  Boldwood 
in  nervous  anxiety,  “  and,  Troy,  she  will  make  a  good  wife, 
and,  indeed,  she  is  worth  your  hastening  on  vour  marriage 
I  with  her !  ” 

“  But  she  has  a  will,  —  not  to  say  a  temper,  —  and  T shall 
be  a  mere  slave  to  her.  I  could  do  anything  with  poor 
Fanny  Robin.” 

“Troy,”  said  Boldwood,  imploringly,  “  I’ll  do  anything 
for  you,  only  don’t  desert  her;  pray  don’t  desert  her, 
Troy.” 

I  “  Which,  poor  Fanny  ?  ” 

■  “  No ;  Bathsheba  Everdene.  Love  her  best  1  Love  her 
I  tenderly  I  How  shall  I  get  you  to  see  how  advantageous 
i  it  will  be  to  you  to  secure  her  at  once  ?  ” 

i  ■“  I  don’t  wish  to  secure  her  in  any  new  way.” 

■  Boldwood’s  arm  moved  spasmodically  towards  Troy’s 
person  again.  He  repressed  the  instinct,  and  his  form 
drooped  as  with  pain. 

Troy  went  on  :  — 

“  I  shall  soon  purchase  my  discharge,  and  then  ”  — 

“But  I  wish  you  to  hasten  on  this  marriage.  It  will  be 
better  for  you  both.  You  love  each  other,  and  you  must 
let  me  help  you  to  do  it.” 

;  “  How  V  ” 

“  Why,  by  settling  the  five  hundred  on  Bathsheba  in¬ 
stead  of  Fanny,  to  enable  vou  to  marry  at  once.  No,  she 
wouldn’t  have  it  of  me ;  I’ll  pay  it  down  to  you  on  the 
wedding-day.” 

Troy  paused  in  secret  amazement  at  Boldwood’s  wild 
and  purblind  infatuation.  He  carelessly  said,  “  And  am  I 
to  have  anything  now  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  if  you  wish  to.  But  I  have  not  much  additional 
money  with  me.  I  did  not  expect  this  ;  but  all  I  have  is 
yours.” 

Boldwood,  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  a  wakeful 
man,  pulled  out  the  large  canvas  bag  he  carried  by  way  of 
a  purse,  and  searched  it. 

“I  have  twenty-one  pounds  more  with  me,”  he  said. 


*‘  Two  notes  and  a  sovereign.  But  before  I  leave  you  I 
must  have  a  paper  signed  ”  — 

“  Pay  me  the  money,  and  we'll  go  straight  to  her  par¬ 
lor,  and  make  any  arrangement  you  please  to  secure  my 
I  compliance  with  your  wishes.  But  she  must  know  nothing 
I  of  this  cash  business.” 

“  Nothing,  nothing,”  said  Boldwood,  hastily.  “  Here  is 
the  sum,  and  if  you’ll  come  to  my  house  we’ll  write  out  the 
I  agreement  for  the  remainder,  and  the  terms  also.” 

I  “  First  we’ll  call  upon  her.” 

!  “  But  why  ?  Come  with  me  to-night,  and  go  with  me 

I  to-morrow  to  the  surrogate’s.” 

“  But  she  must  be  consulted;  at  any  rate  informed.” 

“  Very  well;  go  on.” 

I  They  went  up  the  hill  to  Bathsheba’s  house.  When 
they  stood  at  the  entrance,  Troy  said,  “  Wait  here  a  mo¬ 
ment.”  Opening  the  door,  he  glided  inside,  leaving  the 
door  ajar. 

Boldwood  waited.  In  two  minutes  a  light  appeared  in 
the  passage.  Boldwood  then  saw  that  the  chain  had  been 
fastened  across  the  door.  Troy  appeared  inside,  carry¬ 
ing  a  bedroom  candlestick. 

“  What,  did  you  think  I  should  break  in  ?  ”  said  Bold¬ 
wood,  contemptuously. 

“  Oh  no  ;  it  is  merely  my  humor  to  secure  things.  Will 
you  read  this  a  moment  V  I’ll  hold  the  light.” 

Troy  handed  a  folded  newspaper  through  the  slit  be¬ 
tween  door  and  doorpost,  and  put  the  candle  close. 
“  That’s  the  paragraph,”  he  said,  placing  his  finger  on  a 
line. 

Boldwood  looked  and  read  : — 

“  MARRIAGES. 

“On  the  17th  inst.,  at  St.  Ambrose’s  Church,  Bath,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  Mincing,  B.  A.,  Francis  Troy,  only  son  of  the 
late  Edward  Troy,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  of  Weatherbury,  and  ser¬ 
geant  11th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Bathsheba,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Everdene,  of  Casterbridge.” 

“  This  may  be  called  Fort  meeting  Feeble,  hey,  Bold¬ 
wood  V  ”  said  Troy.  A  low  gurgle  of  derisive  laughter 
followed  the  words. 

The  paper  fell  from  Boldwood’s  hand.  Troy  continued:  — 

“  Fifty  pounds  to  marry  Fanny.  Gdod.  Twenty-one 
pounds  not  to  marry  Fanny,  but  Bathsheba.  Good. 
Finale :  already  Bathsheba’s  husband.  Now,  Boldwood, 
yours  is  the  ridiculous  fate  '  hich  always  attends  inter¬ 
ference  between  a  man  and  Lis  wife.  And  another  word. 
Bad  as  I  am,  I  am  not  such  a  villain  as  to  make  the  mar¬ 
riage  or  misery  of  any  woman  a  matter  of  huckster  and 
sale.  Fanny  has  long  ago  left  me.  I  don’t  know  where 
i  she  is.  I  have  searched  everywhere.  Another  word  yet. 

I  You  say  you  love  Bathsheba  :  yet  on  the  merest  apparent 
j  evidence  you  instantly  believe  in  her  dishonor.  A  fig  for 
'  such  love  1  Now  that  I’ve  taught  you  a  lesson,  take  your 
money  back  again.” 

“  I  will  not ;  I  will  not !  ”  said  Boldwood,  in  a  hiss. 

“  Anyhow  I  won’t  have  it,”  said  Troy,  contemptuously. 
He  wrapped  the  packet  of  gold  in  the  notes,  and  threw  the 
whole  into  the  road. 

Boldwood  shook  his  clenched  fist  at  him.  “  You  juggler 
of  Satan  I  You  black  hound  1  But  I’ll  punish  you  yet ; 
mark  me.  I’ll  punish  you  yet  !  ” 

Another  peal  of  laughter.  Troy  then  closed  the  door, 
and  locked  himself  in. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  that  night  Boldwood’s  dark 
form  might  have  been  seen  walking  about  the  hills  and 
downs  of  Weatherbury,  like  an  unhappy  Shade  in  the 
Mournful  Fields  by  Acheron. 

*  (To  b6  pontinuod. ) 


GIUSEPPE  VERDI. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  present  day  more  prolific  of 
operatic  composers  than  Italy,  and  yet  very  few  of  them 
ever  attain  to  a  hearing  beyond  the  little  theatre  of  their 
native  town.  In  their  case  the  prophet  has  no  honor  out 
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of  his  own  country.  The  names  of  Ponchielli,  of  Petrella, 
and  of  Gobatti,  are  known  perhapts  to  a  few  stray  travellers 
or  musical  amateurs,  but  have  scarcely  penetrated  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  peninsula.  Even  Verdi,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  modern  Italian  composers,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  the  greatest  composer  whom  Italy  has  produced,  has 
gained  a  favorable  hearing  for  a  very  few  works,  and  is 
perhaps  best  known  by  those  by  which  he  would  the  least 
care  to  ha  remembered,  and  has  been  almost  as  persistently 
decried  as  Wagner  himself.  And  yet  his  career  has  shown 
a  remarkable  amount  of  talent,  and  perseverance  inferior  to 
that  of  no  other  musician. 

Giuseppe  Verdi  was  born  on  the  9th  of  October,  1814, 
St  Busseto,  a  little  village  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma.  His 
parents  were  in  a  humble  rank  of  life  and  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  any  better  musical  instruction  than  that  af¬ 
forded  him  by  Provesi,  the  organist  of  the  village  church. 
Happily,  however,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Busseto  was 
one  more  discerning  and  at  the  same  time  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  than  those  around  him.  Signor  Antonio  Barezzi, 
s  name  which  deserves  well  to  be  handed  down  to  poster¬ 
ity  among  the  few  real  patrons  of  art,  was  able  to  see  in  the 
crude  efforts  of  young  Verdi  traces  of  the  talent  he  was  af¬ 
terwards  to  display,  and  generously  offered  to  defray  the 
exptenses  of  his  education  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Milan. 
Verdi  accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Milan  in  the 
summer  of  1833,  but  was  met  at  the  very  outset  with  a  re¬ 
pulse.  Francesco  Basil!,  at  that  time  director  of  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  repelled,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  cold  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  looks  of  the  applicant,  flatly  refused  to  admit  him 
to  any  of  his  classes.  Verdi  was  however  not  discouraged. 
He  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  Lavigna  the  maestro 
al  cembalo,  or  pianist  at  the  great  theatre  of  La  Scala,  a 
musician  who  did  little  more  than  look  over  and  correct  the 
compositions  of  his  pupils.  For  three  years  Verdi  worked 
here  under  the  direction  of  Lavigna,  writing  pieces  of  vari¬ 
ous  styles,  among  them  being  a  “  Stabat  Mater,”  but  to 
the  want  of  more  thorough  instruction  and  more  careful  , 
guidance  may  be  traced  many  of  those  inequalities  of  man¬ 
ner  and  crude  writing  which  so  many  critics  blame  in  his 
operas. 

His  first  dehtU  as  a  composer  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
November,  1839,  when  his  romantic  opera  “  Oberto,  Conte 
di  San  Bonifazio”  was  produced  at  La  Scala.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Bellini,  especially  of  his  “  Norma,”  was  noticeable 
in  the  work,  which  showed  moreover  signs  of  that  dramatic 
spirit  which  runs  through  all  Verdi’s  operas,  and  “  Oberto  ” 
was  received  with  much  favor.  His  second  attempt  was 
less  fortunate.  “  Un  giorno  di  regno,”  brought  out  at  La 
Scala  in  the  December  of  the  next  year,  was  performed  only 
once.  Verdi,  however,  and  his  librettist,  Felice  Romani, 
remodelled  the  work,  and  under  the  title  of  “  II  finto  Stan¬ 
islao”  it  was  brought  out  at  Milan  again  in  the  following 
year.  The  work  was  deficient  in  verve  and  geniality.  Hu¬ 
mor,  except  in  very  few  instances,  such  as  the  convent 
scene  in  the  last  act  of  “  La  Forza  del  Destino,”  is  not  a 
characteristic  of  Verdi,  and  opera  houfle  not  in  his  line. 
The  opera  is  curious,  however,  as  showing  the  germs  of 
many  of  his  celebrated  orchestral  effects.  But  his  failure 
was  amply  redeemed  in  the  March  of  1843,  when  “  Na- 
bucco  ”  was  brought  out  and  enthusiastically  received. 
The  part  of  the  king  still  remains  a  favorite  with  dramatic 
baritones,  and  Ronconi  especially  found  ample  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  acting  in  it.  The  music  is  however  noisily  written, 
full  of  ear-piercing  passages  for  the  brass  instruments,  and, 
except  a  melodious  chorus  of  captives,  is  now  but  little 
heard.  The  work  was  produced  in  Paris  in  1845,  and  in 
London  in  1846,  the  name  on  the  last  occasion  being 
changed  to  ”  Nino,”  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  relii>ious 
susceptibilities.  Ij  has  never  proved  very  attractive  here, 
owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the  slightness  of  the  tenor  part, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  its  revival  for  Signor  Corsi’s  debut 
in  1857  was  received  with  complete  indifference. 

During  the  next  two  years  Verdi  produced  two  compara¬ 
tively  successful  works.  “  I  Lombardi,”  brought  out  at 
Milan  on  the  3d  of  February,  1843,  found  its  way  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1846,  and,  greatly  expanded,  was  introduced  to  a 
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Parisian  audience  at  the  Grand  Opera  under  the  title  of 
“Jerusalem,”  on  the  26th  of  November,  1848.  In  England 
the  spirited  and  dramatic  trio,  “  Qual  volutta,”  is  still 
heard  in  the  concert-room,  and  the  tenor  air,  “  La  mia 
letizia,”  has  long  been  ground  on  the  barrel  organ;  bnt 
otherwise  the  music  failed  to  please  here,  though  both  in 
France  and  Italy  the  work  has  proved  successful.  “Er- 
nani,”  founded  on  Victor  Hugo’s  well-known  drama,  wsj 
produced  at  Venice  in  March,  1844,  with  immense  success. 
The  poet  objected  to  the  title,  and  to  gratify  his  scruples 
the  name  was  changed  to  “  II  Proscritto  ”  and  the  scene 
transferred  from  Spain  to  Italy.  Victor  Hugo’s  wrath  was 
very  short-lived,  and  “  Ernani”  soon  resumed  its  rightful 
name.  It  was  the  first  opera  by  Verdi  which  was  played 
in  England,  but  neither  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  production 
at  Her  Majesty’s  in  1845,  or  on  those  of  its  subsecjuent  re. 
vivals,  has  it  ever  obtained  more  than  a  very  limited  amount 
of  popular  favor  in  this  country. 

For  seven  years  Verdi  had  next  to  encounter  a  series  of 
reverses  and  habitual  ill-success,  which  would  have  broken 
down  the  spirit  of  most  men.  Out  of  nine  operas,  one 
only  gained  any  favor  at  the  time  of  production,  and  most  of 
them  failed  utterly,  or  have  been  revived  occasionally  only 
to  gratify  the  caprices  of  individual  artists.  “  I  due  Foi- 
cari,”  given  at  the  theatre  “  Argentina  ”  of  Rome,  in  No. 
vember,  1844,  partly  owing  to  a  bad  and  repulsive  lihm% 
failed  utterly,  and  was  scarcely  more  successful  in  England. 
“  Giovanna  d’Arco,”  produced  at  Milan  in  February,  1815, 
in  which  the  librettist  makes  the  Maid  of  Orleans  the  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  Dauphin,  was  coldly  received,  and  even  the 
efforts  of  Madame  Patti,  owing  to  whose  desire  to  appear 
in  armor  the  work  was  produced  at  the  Theatre  Italien  of 
Paris  in  1868,  on  a  grand  scale,  failed  to  make  it  a  success. 
The  music,  though  unequal,  was  admitted  to  contain  many 
beauties,  but  the  bad  taste  of  the  libretto  was  utterly  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  French.  “  Alzira,”  brought  out  at  Naples  in 
1845,  is  known  only  by  name.  “  Attila,”  produced  originally 
at  Venice  in  March,  1846,  and  in  London  at  Her  Majesty's 
on  March  the  14lh,  1846,  was  a  dreary  failure.  “  Macbeth," 
unappreciated  at  Florence  in  March,  1847,  has  lately  bees 
revived  successfully  at  Milan,  and  is  not  unfrequently  given 
by  Mr.  NIapleson’s  troupein  the  provinces,  notably  at  I)ub- 
linr  “  I  Masnadieri,”  founded  on  “  The  Robbers  ”  of  Schil¬ 
ler,  was  brought  out  in  London  by  Mr.  Lumley  on  July  the 
2d,  1847,  having  been  offered  by  the  composer,  in  substi¬ 
tution  for  an  opera  on  the  subject  of  “  King  Lear,”  which 
he  was  commissioned  to  write.  Although  Jenny  LinJ 
sang  the  music  of  the  leading  part,  “  I  Masnadieri,”  the 
only  part  she  ever  created  fell  flat,  and  fared  but  little 
better  when  given  not  long  ago  at  Paris. 

A  slight  gleam  of  light  in  the  success  of  “  Jerusalem” 
at  Paris,  in  1848,  cheered  Verdi,  but  the  clouds  soon  set¬ 
tled  down  again.  “  II  Corsaro,”  played  at  Trieste  in  the 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  “  Battaglia  di  Leg- 
nano,”  produced  at  Rome  in  January,  1849,enjoyed  each  but 
one  brief  and  stormy  night  of  existence.  “  Luisa  Miller," 
the  book  taken  from  Schiller’s  “  Kabale  und  Liebe,”  by  the 
best  of  Verdi’s  librettists,  Caminarano,  was  well  received 
on  its  first  production  at  Naples,  in  December,  1849,  and 
has  been  heard  both  in  I^ondon  and  in  Paris,  but  “  Stiffe- 
lio,”  brought  out  at  Trieste,  in  the  November  of  18M, 
proved  a  most  coiiaplete  fiasco,  the  last  of  the  long  and  dis¬ 
astrous  sequence. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  of  fortune  soon  arrived.  The  dr^ 
mas  of  Victor  Hugo  were  again  laid  under  contribution  for 
a  libretto,  and  this  time  the  ghastly  tragedy  of  “  Le  Roi 
s’amuse  ”  was  selected.  Francis  I.  was  changed  into  t 
Duke  of  Mantua,  the  other  characters  received  Italiu 
names,  and  “  Rigoletto  ”  was  played  for  the  first  time  »i 
Venice  on  the  11th  of  March,  1851.  The  opera  is,  per" 
haps,  the  best  Verdi  has  ever  written.  Unpleasant  as  the 
story  is,  the  music  is  vividly  dramatic.  The  reckless  gay- 
ety  of  “  Questa  o  quella,”  the  tender  pathos  of  “  E  il  w 
dell’ anlma,”  and  “  Veglia  o  donna,”  the  dramatic  scene 
where  the  Jester  is  searching  for  his  daughter,  and  the  ad¬ 
mirably  constructed  quartet  in  the  last  act,  one  of  the  very 
best  bits  of  writing  in  its  way,  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
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Ijric  drama,  may  be  cited  as  some  of  the  choicest  morceaux 
in  the  opera.  “  Rigoletto  ”  was  produced  in  London  with 
Ronconi  as  the  Jester,  and  in  Paris  in  1857,  and  is  one  of 
the  standard  works  of  opera,  wherever  a  baritone  of  any 
histrionic  capacity  is  included  in  the  company.  Verdi’s 
fame  was  now  thoroughly  established,  and  he  was  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  to  be  the  true  successor  of  Bellini  and  Do¬ 
nizetti,  and,  indeed,  now  that  the  Achilles  of  music  was 
“sulking  in  his  tent  ”  amidst  the  peaceful  glades  of  Passy, 
the  representative  composer  of  modern  Italy.  Ilis  ne.\t 
work  still  further  advanced  his  r^utation.  Of  “  11  Tro- 
yatore,”  produced  at  the  Apollo  'Theatre  of  Rome  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1853,  and  brought  out  the  following  year 
in  Paris,  and  in  London  in  1855,  there  is  but  little  need  to 
speak  in  any  detail.  Attacked  by  most  critics,  denounced 
as  full  of  plagiarisms  and  as  badly  written,  “  II  Trova- 
tore  ”  has  always  been  a  popular  work,  and  no  prima  donna 
rests  satisfied  till  she  has  sung  the  part  of  Leonora. 

Verdi’s  next  work  is  fhe  one  which  made  him  best 
known  in  England.  “  La  Traviata,”  founded  on  the  un¬ 
pleasant  “  Dame  aux  Camelias”of  the  younger  Dumas,  was 
produced  at  Venice  in  March,  1853.  Three  years  later 
Mile.  Piccolomini,  a  piquante  actress,  but  a  singer  of  no 
pretensions  to  any  real  merit,  introduced  the  frail  heroine 
to  England,  and  owing  partly  to  her  clever  acting  and  to 
the  cry  of  immorality  which  our  virtuous  press  at  once  set 
np,  “La  Traviata”  soon  became  popular.  In  December 
of  the  same  year.  Mile.  Piccolomini  played  the  part  in 
Paris,  and  the  opera  soon  became  the  rage,  and  now  every 
prima  donna  of  any  note  attempts  the  character  of  Vio¬ 
letta. 

The  “  Traviata  ”  was  followed  by  “  Les  VCpres  Sici- 
liennes,”  a  grand  opera  in  five  acts  brought  out  in  Paris  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1855,  with  Mile.  Cruvelli  as  the  heroine, 
and  produced  five  years  later  at  Drury  Lane.  The  French 
style  was  not  congenial  to  Verdi,  and  the  work  has  never 
been  very  popular.  “  Simone  Boccanegra,”  written  after 
the  elaborate  fashion  of  Wagner’s  school,  produced  at 
Venice,  March  12th,  1856,  and  “  Aroldo,”  a  new  version 
of  “  Stiffelio,”  his  next  works,  were  both  failures.  He  was 
luckier,  however,  in  “  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,”  which, 
written  originally  in  1855  for  the  San  Carlo  of  Naples, 
was  prohibited  by  the  censor  at  the  special  instance  of 
King  Ferdinand.  Transferred  in  the  course  of  the  ensu¬ 
ing  year  to  the  Apollo  at  Rome,  it  was  well  received,  and 
though  inviting  comparison  with  the  “  Gustave  ”  of  Auber, 
has  always  been  popular  both  in  London  and  in  Paris. 

Three  more  works  —  “La  Forza  del  Dcstino,”  written 
expressly  for  the  Imperial  Opera  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 

K  there  on  the  11th  of  November,  1862  ;  “  Don  Car- 
_  reduced  at  Paris  in  March,  1867  ;  and  “  Aida,”  com¬ 
posed  at  the  request  of  the  Khddive  for  the  Grand  Opera 
of  Cairo,  and  produced  there  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1871  — complete  the  list  of  Verdi’s  operatic  works.  “  La 
Forza  del  Destino”  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  with 
I  strong  cast,  during  Mr.  Mapleson’s  management,  and  Mr. 
Gye  has  given  us  “  Don  Carlos ;  ”  but  the  heavy  libretto  of 
the  first,  and  the  want  of  melody  of  the  second,  prevent 
their  becoming  popular  additions  to  the  repertoire  of  those 
houres,  though  “  La  Forza  del  Destino  ”  contains  some  fine 
music,  notably  the  scene  in  the  inn,  wheh  the  pilgrims’ 
chant  is  heard  outside,  the  duet  when  the  heroine  seeks 
admission  into  the  convent,  which  was  magnificently  sung 
by  Titiens  and  Rokitansky  in  London,  and  the  music  of 
the  last  act.  “  Aida,”  though  performed  in  every  other 
peat  city,  has  hitherto  been  neglected  in  London  for  an 
obvious  reason.  The  composer  has  learnt  the  value  of  his 
work,  and  —  protected  his  rights  I  Verdi’s  last  work  is 
the  “  Requiem  Mass  ”  in  honor  of  Manzoni. 

As  the  representative  of  Italian  music,  he  was  invited, 
IB  company  with  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  and  Sterndale  Ben- 
Mtt,  to  send  in  a  composition  to  be  performed  at  the  open- 
tag  of  the  so-called  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  but 
the  work  he  contributed  was  of  so  fantastic  and  peculiar  a 
Biture,  that  it  was  declined. 

'^e  composer’s  labors  have  brought  him  fortune  as  well 
eitaini.  In  his  native  village  of  Busseto,  the  humble  lad 


whom  the  wise  charity  of  Signor  Barezzi  sent  to  Milan,  is 
now  one  of  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  and  “  La  villa  del 
Professore  Verdi”  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  place.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Austrian  occupation  no  shout  was  more  common 
than  that  of  “  Viva  V  E  R  D  I,”  an  anagram  under  which 
were  concealed  the  initials  of  “  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Rd 
D’ltalia.” 

The  position  that  Verdi  holds  among  composers  is  at 
present  difficult  to  define  accurately.  He  must  be  judged 
liy  a  purely  operatic  standard,  and  in  this  respect  he  may 
fairly  rank  with  Bellini  and  Donizetti.  He  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  ruining  half  the  voices  of  modern  Italy  by  the 
excessive  strain  he  puts  upon  them,  and  in  some  respects 
the  accusation  is  well-founded.  His  voice  parts  are  not 
perhaps  written  higher  than  those  of  other  composers,  and 
he  may  fairly  plead  that  Meyerbeer  gives  his  singers  quite 
as  heavy  instrumentation  to  contend  against.  But  much 
that  Verdi  writes  is  ungraceful  and  unvocal.  In  cantabile 
passages  he  writes  with  ease  and  tenderness,  but  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  movement  is  frequently  violent  and  tormented  in 
conception.  A  ready  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Leonora’s 
scena  in  “  II  Trovatore.”  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful 
than  the  opening  movement  and  the  ascending  scale  on  the 
words,  “  Dolci  s’udiro  e  flebili,”  is  charming.  But  the  ca~ 
baletta,  “  Di  tale  amor,”  is  clumsy  and  freakish,  without 
meaning  or  character,  and  full  of  awkward  and  inelegant 
intervals.  It  is  in  this  respect  more  than  in  that  of  over¬ 
laying  the  voice  with  “  sounding  brass,”  that  Signor  Verdi 
has  strained  and  injured  the  voices  of  his  singers.  Then 
many  of  his  airs  are  ill-fitted  to  the  words,  while  his  har¬ 
monies  are  seldom  of  a  very  elaborate  style,  and  his  fre¬ 
quent  introduction  of  unison  passages  is  trivial  and  monot¬ 
onous. 

But  against  these  defects  Signor  Verdi  may  set  some 
rare  gifts.  Many  of  his  melodies  are  deliciously  pure  and 
I  free,  displaying  perhaps  no  very  great  originality,  but  still 
thoroughly  pleasing.  There  he  possesses  in  a  high  degree, 
the  power  of  construction.  The  quartet  in  “  Rigoletto,”  in 
which  the  gay  accents  of  the  Duke,  the  coquettish  sen¬ 
tences  of  Maddalena,  the  sobs  of  Gilda,  and  the  muttered 
vengeance  of  the  Jester  are  so  marvellously  wrought  to¬ 
gether,  and  ^et  so  thoroughly  individualized  and  distinct 
is  a  masterpiece.  The  well-known  quintet\in  “  Un  Ballo 
in  Maschera,”  the  double  chorus  of  students  and  pilgrims 
in  “  La  Forza  del  Destino,”  and,  notwithstanding  the  curi¬ 
ous  coincidence  of  its  harmonies  with  a  German  “  Volks- 
lied,”  the  universally  popular  “  Miserere,”  may  be  cited 
also  as  instances  of  constructive  power.  And  then  Verdi 
is  always  dramatic  and  effective.  He  is  quick  in  seizing 
a  situation  and  taking  full  advantage  of  it,  and  this  is  a 
talent  which  redeems  triviality  of  melody  in  ultra-sim¬ 
plicity  of  harmony.  His  more  ambitious  works  <—  we  ex¬ 
cept  “  Aida,”  which  we  have  not  heard —  are  to  our  mind 
less  successful  than  those  written  for  pure  Italian  theatres. 
It  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  wield  the  gigantic  force  of 
Meyerbeer  or  Wagner,  especially  one  whose  choral  har¬ 
mony  is  a  weak  point.  It  is  possible  that  with  increased 
leisure  and  less  need  for  constant  exertion.  Signor  Verdi 
may  produce  some  work  as  superior  to  the  series  which 
commenced  with  “  Rigoletto,”  as  they  are  to  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  A  greater  discrimination  used  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  libretto  is  a  first  step  towards  this  success. 
“  Aida,”  which  is  by  all  accounts  a  really  great  work,  may 
prove  the  precursor  of  still  greater  efforts,  which  will  raise 
their  author  from  the  rank  of  a  great  Italian  composer  to 
that  of  a  composer  great  among  musicians. 
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SoMETHiNO  I  saw  exhibited  in  the  window  attracted  my 
attention,  and  induced  me  to  enter  the  shop  of  Messrs. 
Reklam  Brothers.  It  was  certainly  not  the  ticket  inscribed 
“  First  floor  to  let  unfurnished ;  ”  it  was  rather,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  a  delicate  little  tazza  of  genuine  Venetian  glass, 
curiously  designed,  and  rich  in  dainty  opaline  tints  and  re¬ 
flections.  1  was  in  a  humble  way,  and  for  my  own  gratifi- 
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cation  simply,  a  collector  of  trifles  of  that  kind.  The 
Messrs.  Reklam  were  German  Jews  —  or  Polish,  I’m  not 
sure  which  —  dealing  in  old  pictures,  curiosities,  articles  of 
virtu,  and  antiquities.  Their  house  was  situated  in  a  dull 
street  in  the  Soho  district.  Fashion  and  gentility  had,  no 
doubt,  in  times  past  made  their  home  there  ;  they  had  long 
since  vanished,  however,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  sort  of 
dingy  respectability,  and  an  air  of  trade  of  rather  a  torpid 
character.  Shops  and  private  houses  were  much  inter¬ 
mingled,  but  there  were  few  evidences  of  business  being 
very  actively  carried  on.  The  street  could  not  boast  much 
traffic,  for  although  a  thoroughfare,  it  led  to  nowhere  in 
particular,  and  offered  small  advantages  as  a  short-cut.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford  Street,  and  on  the 
south  by  an  intricate  tangle  of  courts  and  alleys.  The 
houses  were  of  a  substantial,  spacious,  old-fashioned  class, 
with  rather  dimly  lit  rooms. 

The  contents  of  the  shop  almost  defy  enumeration. 
They  were  such,  however,  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the 
possession  of  traders  in  curiosities,  bad  been  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  pertained  to  every  period,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  present.  There  were  weap¬ 
ons  and  armor,  of  course,  in  great  abundance,  with  carvings 
in  wood  and  ivory,  paintings  and  enamels,  china  and  glass, 
perns,  coins,  embroideries,  lace,  antique  furniture,  feathers, 
idols,  stuffed  animals,  skins,  monstrosities  of  all  kinds,  and 
other  multitudinous  objects.  I  was  impressed  by  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  collection.  It  filled  the  shop  quite  to  its  re¬ 
mote  corners,  leaving  only  a  little  patch  of  vacancy  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor.  Even  the  ceiling  was  crowded  and 
umbrageous  with  precious  things  —  among  them,  pendent 
lamps  of  every  device,  and  chandeliers  that  were  perfect 
thickets  of  crystal. 

Mr.  Aaron  Reklam,  with  whom  I  first  became  acquainted, 
was  by  no  means  the  picturesque  Jew  of  fiction.  He  was 
not  bent  with  age;  he  wore  no  flowing  beard  or  long  dra¬ 
peries;  no  velvet  skull-cap  crowned  him ;  his  skin  was  not 
of  parchment,  nor  was  his  face  hollowed  and  dinted  by  the 
hand  of  time.  He  was  simply  dressed,  and  had  the  air  of 
a  London  tradesman  of  reputable  position.  In  answer  to 
my  inquiries,  I  was  wafted  by  him  to  the  upper  floors  of 
the  house.  The  two  drawing-rooms  were  altogether  empty  : 
lofty,  wainscoted  chambers,  with  heavy  cornices  and  richly 
moulded  ceilings.  They  led  to  a  third  room,  long  and 
narrow,  looking  on  to  the  leads  and  skylight  of  the  back 
shop  below,  and  boasting  a  side-view  of  a  small  garden  be¬ 
yond,  in  which  languished  a  plane-tree  and  some  lilac 
bushes  of  rather  wan  and  sickly  appearance.  In  the  rooms 
above,  I  was  given  to  understand,  the  Brothers  Reklam  re¬ 
sided,  still  among  stores  of  treasures  similar  to  those  crowd¬ 
ing  the  shop  below. 

Aaron  Reklam  did  not  quit  me  until  I  had  pledged  my¬ 
self  to  become  the  tenant  of  the  vacant  first-floor.  What 
moved  me  to  this  step  I  do  not  even  now  clearly  under¬ 
stand.  ’  It  was  true  that  I  was  at  the  time,  under  notice  to 
quit  the  lodgings  I  had  occupied  during  some  years.  The 
nouse  was  to  be  pulled  down,  so  that  a  new  street  might 
he  constructed,  or  some  other  metropolitan  improvement  of 
that  nature  carried  into  effect.  For  this  purpose  an  act  of 
parliament  had  been  obtained,  and  all  due  forms  observed. 
And  I  was  in  a  sluggish  sort  of  way  —  for  there  was  no 
special  need  for  haste ;  I  had  still  some  weeks  before  me 
—  looking  out  for  lodgings.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  I  en¬ 
gaged  to  be  the  occupant  of  the  apartments. 

Next  day,  repenting  of  the  bargain,  I  entered  the  shop 
again,  resolved  to  excuse  myself,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  saw  Nathan,  the  elder  brother,  who  receiveil  me  with 
all  politeness.  To  get  off  was  impossible ;  besides,  I  saw 
that  the  rooms  bad  their  advantages.  In  short,  1  took  pos¬ 
session  of  them,  trusting  to  have  some  degree  of  comfort. 
After  a  day  or  two’s  experience,  I  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  but  a  certain  degree  of  mysteriousness  which  pervaded 
the  dwelling.  One  or  other  of  the  brothers  was  often  hang¬ 
ing  about,  as  if  listening  or  making  observations ;  and  oc¬ 
casionally  there  were  loud  and  unpleasant  quarrels  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  which,  for  anything  I  knew,  might  be 
Hebrew  or  Polish. 
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They  were  certainly  a  strange  people  I  had  got  amongst 
At  times  I  meditated  running  away ;  but  such  a  step  would 
have  involved  forfeiture  of  all  my  goods.  I  therefore  held 
on.  Some  months  had  passed  in  this  fashion  ;  there  had 
been  no  change  in  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  I  had  added 
little  to  my  stock  of  observations  concerning  the  Brothers 
Reklam,  their  proceedings,  and  ways  of  life,  except  in  this 
respect :  I  had  not  failed  to  note  that  all  their  collection  of 
treasures,  notwithstanding  their  business,  was  almost  alto¬ 
gether  at  a  stand-still.  They  were  tradesmen  apparentlj 
possessed  of  an  abundance  of  wares,  but  they  really  traded 
in  nothing.  No  customers  ever  entered  the  shop ;  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  only  to  quit  it  again  rapidly,  without  any 
sale  or  purchase  having  been  effected.  Sometimes,  inded, 
the  shutters  remained  closed  for  days  together. 

Another  thing  I  remarked,  too,  was  the  late  hours  they 
kept.  They  were  seldom  absent  from  the  house,  and  they 
never,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  received  any  visitors. 
Yet  they  seemed  to  be  moved  by  an  extreme  repugnance  to 
retire  to  rest.  At  all  times  of  the  night,  I  could  hear  them 
stirring  in  the  house,  restless  in  the  shop,  or  passing  up 
and  down  the  staircase,  or  pacing  to  and  fro  the  floors  above 
me.  Their  movements  were  generally  of  a  stealthy  kind, 
as  though  they  were  seeking  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos¬ 
sible  ;  it  might  be  out  of  consideration  for  my  comibrt. 
But  now  and  then,  their  disposition  to  quarrel  asserted  it¬ 
self. 

The  domestic  arrangements  were  by  no  means  cfl'ective, 
but  they  answered  my  moderate  wants.  There  was  no 
regular  female  servant — only  a  sort  of  charwoman,  who 
came  in  the  morning  to  prepare  breakfast,  and  again  ap¬ 
peared  for  a  short  time  at  night.  This  suited  tolerably 
well,  for  I  did  not  dine  in  the  house.  Odd  jobs  and  errands 
were  executed  by  a  small  Jewish  boy.  The  disappearance 
of  this  little  fellow  was  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  with 
surprise.  Then,  I  had  fresh  cause  for  astonishment  in  see¬ 
ing  that  the  shop  shutters  were  now  very  seldom  removed. 
My  landlords  bad,  as  it  seemed,  abandoned  all  attempt  to 
carry  on  publicly  their  trade  as  dealers  in  antiquities  and 
curiosities.  But  they  watched  me,  I  felt  persuadeil,  more 
closely  than  ever.  I  was  conscious  that  my  residence  under 
their  roof  was  becoming  more  and  more  painful  and  unen¬ 
durable. 

The  summer-time  had  arrived,  and  for  some  days  the 
weather  had  been  almost  insuflerably  sultry.  I  could 
scarcely  breathe  in  my  murky  oppressive  apartments. 
The  moulded  ceiling  and  the  parched  walls  seemed  now  to 
absorb  all  the  air  as  well  as  all  the  light. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  third  room  at  the  back  of  my  bed¬ 
room,  I  remember,  which  was  comparatively  cooler  than 
the  others,  for  it  was  not  subjected  to  the  tierce  glare  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  as  they  were.  It  was  night ;  a  very  still, 
airless,  summer  night.  The  moon  was  shining  through  a 
sultry  mist.  I  was  smoking  a  cigar.  I  bad  abandoned  ar¬ 
ticle  after  article  of  dress,  and  was  certainly  in  rather  an 
unattired  condition.  But  cloth  clothes  were  not  to  be 
borne  in  such  weather. 

In  quest  of  more  air,  I  had  stepped  from  my  window  on 
to  the  leads  beneath  —  the  roof  of  Messrs.  Reklam’s  back 
shop.  The  plane-tree  and  the  lilac  bushes,  looking  more 
pallid  than  ever  as  the  moonlight  blanched  their  leaves, 
were  on  my  left  hand.  Before  me  was  the  raised  skylight 
of  the  shop  below,  the  dusty  panes  reddened  by  the  gleam¬ 
ing  of  a  light  burning  beneath.  Scarcely  thinking  of  what 
I  did,  as  I  smoked,  I  leant  over  the  skylight,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  peer  through  its  glass.  I  could  discern,  but  only  in 
a  vague  sort  of  way,  the  figures  of  my  landlords  moving 
hither  and  thither,  and  employed  I  know  not  precisely  how. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact,  however,  that  they  were 
very  busy.  AV^hat  they  were  doing,  was  by  no  means  clear 
to  me.  I  stood  for  some  moments  observing  them.  They 
were  surrounded  by  papers  and  books  —  so  much  I  could 
clearly  perceive  —  and  by  various  packages  and  bundles, 
which  they  seemed  ^^to  be  passing  from  right  to  left,  as 
though  they  were  counting  and  taking  note  of  them ;  but 
even  of  this  I  could  not  be  quite  certain. 

On  a  sudden,  and  accidentally,  for  there  could  not  possi- 
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bly  have  been  any  design  in  the  matter,  Aaron  Reklam  | 
raised  his  eyes  from  the  table  before  him,  and  fixed  them  | 
on  the  skylight  above.  Then  I  became  conscious  that  he  j 
had  perceived  my  presence.  Probably,  my  figure,  seen 
with  the  moonlight  behind  me,  presented  a  dark  object,  I 
that  was  only  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  one 
was  looking  down  upon  him  and  observing  his  proceedings ; 
or  it  might  be  that  he  had  detected  me  by  the  light  of  my 
cigar.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  to  me  there  gleamed  upon 
me  the  strange  glare  of  his  prominent  scintillating  green 
eyes.  Then  all  was  darkness.  He  had  turned  off  the  gas. 

I  could  see  nothing  more.  In  some  trepidation,  I  retreated 
to  my  bed-chamber. 

I  slept  very  ill  that  night,  I  remember ;  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  lack  of 
freshness  in  the  air ;  but  I  was  greatly  disturbed  in  mind. 
Moreover,  my  forehead  burned,  my  heart  beat  distress¬ 
ingly;  I  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  restlessness.  When 
sleep  at  last  came  to  me,  my  dreams  were  terrible.  I  un¬ 
derwent  an  agonizing  nightmare  —  the  Brothers  Reklam 
haunted  me.  I  could  never  lose  sight  of  their  pallid  faces. 
In  all  kinds  of  strange  situations,  their  gleaming,  menacing 
eyes  seemed  to  follow  me  and  find  me  out,  to  scorch  me  up 
and  pierce  me  through  and  through,  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
me  all  kinds  of  pangs  and  tortures.  I  became  convinced 
that  they  were  bent  upon  my  destruction,  now  by  this  j 
means,  now  by  that.  Their  only  hesitation  was  as  to  the 
kind  of  death  they  should  inflict  upon  me.  They  were  at 
a  loss  to  decide  upon  one  sufficiently  painful.  At  length, 
as  I  thought,  they  had  resolvetl  upon  my  assassination,  by 
a’varied  system  of  intense  and  horrible  cruelty,  to  be  grad¬ 
ually  applied,  with  a  view  to  my  greater  suffering. 

I  awoke  in  a  dreadful  panic.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
rope  circled  my-  neck,  and  that  my  landlords  by  slow  de¬ 
grees  were  tightening  it  more  and  more.  I  experienced  an 
agonizing  sense  of  suffocation.  In  my  alarm,  I  know,  I 
leapt  from  my  bed,  and  stood  for  a  moment  sw.aying  to  and 
fro  upon  the  floor  like  a  drunken  man.  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  ?  I  asked  myself.  Something  dreadful,  I  knew. 

There  was  a  strange  crimson  light  throbbing  and  flicker¬ 
ing  in  the  room.  The  air  was  thick  with  smoke,  and  the 
stifling  fumes  of  some  drug  or  spirit  of  extraordinary  pun¬ 
gency.  I  could  hear,  too,  wild  cries  in  the  street  without, 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door  of  the  house,  and  the  roar¬ 
ing,  crackling  sounds  of  burning  wood,  and  the  licking  .and 
writhing  of  mounting  flames.  'The  house  of  Messrs.  Rek¬ 
lam  Brothers  was  on  fire  ! 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose.  I  hastily  gathered 
about  me  a  few  articles  of  dress.  My  alarm  and  agitation 
were  e.xtreme,  but  I  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  1  could 
only  hope  to  escape  with  life  —  if  even  that  wjis  still  pos¬ 
sible.  I  at  once  abandoned  all  thought  of  rescuing  aught 
else  from  the  flames.  Yet  it  was,  even  in  that  moment  of 
panic,  with  a  sigh  of  deep  anguish  I  turned  my  back  upon 
all  my  household  treasures  and  possessions.  One  glance  of 
farewell,  and  then  I  hurried  from  them  to  the  door  of  my 
front  room,  leading  to  the  staircase. 

It  teas  locked  on  the  outside.  So  also  were  the  two  other 
doors  that  permitted  egress  from  my  apartments.  The  pos- 
libility  of  my  escape  had  been  foreseen  and  proviiled 
against.  I  was  a  prisoner,  and  the  fire  was  drawing  every 
moment  nearer  and  nearer  to  me.  Already  the  smoke  was 
so  dense,  blinding,  and  stupefying,  that  I  was  crouching  on 
my  knees,  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible. 

Much  valuable  time  I  wasted  in  laboring  to  prise  the 
locks  of  my  doors,  and  in  convincing  myself  that  they  had 
really  been  made  secure  against  me  from  without.  Then, 
with  desperate  violence,  and  with  all  the  strength  I  could 
muster,  I  dashed  a  heavy  chair  against  the  door  of  the  front 
room. 

The  panelling  was  completely  smashed,  and  through 
the  opening  thus  made,  a  thick  volume  of  poisonous  smoke 
poured  into  the  room.  But  still  the  lock  held  fast,  and  still 
my  escape  was  prevented,  even  had  the  staircase  without 
remained  passable,  which  seemed  most  doubtful,  for  already 
It  was  burning  furiously. 

The  window  was  now  my  sole  chance.  I  looked  out. 


There  was  a  sea  of  upturned  faces  —  orange-hued,  from  the 
reflection  of  the  flames.  The  police  had  driven  back  the 
crowd,  so  as  to  form  a  semicircle  of  spectators,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  space  in  front  for  the  fire-engines  to  be  worked  freely. 
The  roadway  was  flooded  with  water,  which  mirrored 
brightly  the  red  sky  and  the  leaping  fire.  Every  neighbor¬ 
ing  window  was  crowded  with  scared  lookers-on.  It  was  a 
strange  and  most  exciting  scene.  The  uproar  when  the 
dense  throng  below  caught  sight  of  me  at  the  window  was 
indeed  alarming.  I  was  cheered  and  applauded,  as  though  I 
had  been  a  popular  candidate  for  election  upon  the  hustings. 
But  above  all  these  cries  I  could  plainly  hear  the  mechani¬ 
cal  pulsing  sound  of  the  engines  in  full  work  —  the  rush 
and  gurgle,  the  hiss  and  splash  of  falling  water  —  and  the 
screaming  of  the  flames,  which  seemed  to  issue  chiefly  from 
the  floors  above  me,  and  from  the  built-out  shop  at  the  back 
of  the  house. 

Trembling  all  over,  I  stepped  from  the  window-sill  on  to 
the  projecting  cornice  of  the  shop-front  below.  I  then  let 
myself  down  gradually,  and  after  clinging  to  the  ledge  for  a 
moment,  dropped  several  feet  on  to  the  pavement.  I  was 
saved  from  falling  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  a  policeman.  I 
was  half-suffocated,  and  my  eyes  smarted  terribly ;  my 
hands  were  torn  and  bleeding,  and  both  ankles  seemed 
badly  sprained  ;  otherwise,  I  was  uninjured. 

In  right,  I  suppose,  of  my  narrow  escape,  and  my  lawful 
Interest  in  the  catastrophe,  I  was  permitted  to  remain  near 
the  fire-engines  and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  I  was  not  conscious  for  some  time  that  my  dress  was 
most  incomplete,  and  that  I  was  up  to  my  insteps  in  water. 

Suddenly,  I  found  Aaron  Reklam  close  beside  me.  He 
started  back  when  he  observed  me  —  not  merely  with  sur¬ 
prise,  but  also,  as  I  judged,  with  alarm  and  aversion.  He 
was  in  a  state  of  e.xtreme  agitation. 

“  I  never  dressed  so  quickly  in  my  life,”  he  said,  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  ner¬ 
vously.  He  was  bareheaded  —  I  could  note  by  the  light  of 
the  flames  his  partial  baldness ;  but  his  attire  was  complete 
in  other 'respects,  even  to  the  neat  adjustment  of  his  shirt- 
collar  and  neckerchief.  I  could  not  doubt  that  he  had  never 
undressed  at  all. 

He  turned  his  gleaming  eyes  full  up^n  me;  his  gaze 
seemed  to  me  more  baneful  and  maleficent  than  ever.  For 
a  moment  I  almost  dreaded  personal  violence  at  his  hands. 

“  You ’ve  had  a  narrow  escape,”  he  said. 

“  Very  narrow.”  He  looked  as  though  he  grudged  me 
my  life  most  bitterly. 

“  It  was  an  accident ;  though  it  broke  out  in  two  or  three 
places  at  once.  I  can’t  think  how  it  happened.”  And 
again  he  glared  at  me. 

“  You  can’t  either,  I  suppose  V  ”  he  asked. 

“  I  cannot  tell,”  I  said  faintly. 

“  It  will  be  the  ruin  of  me  —  of  the  firm  —  the  complete 
ruin.” 

“  You  ’re  not  insured  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  ’re  insured,  but  not  for  the  full  amount —  not 
nearly  only  for  a  trifle.” 

”  And  your  brother  —  Mr.  Nathan  —  is  he  safe  ?  ” 

“  He  was,  a  moment  ago.  But  he  went  back  :  I  told  him 
there  was  plenty  of  time  to  save  some  documents  of  value.” 

“  And  he ’s  not  been  seen  since  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  since.  But  it  was  only  a  moment  ago.  He ’s 
all  right.  Nathan  knows  what  he ’s  about  1  ” 

The  horrid  truth  then  burst  upon  me.  The  place  had 
been  set  on  fire  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  money,  and  I 
had  been  decoyed  to  be  a  lodger,  and  destroyed,  in  order 
to  give  a  color  to  the  proceeding.’  While  this  passed 
through  my  mind,  Nathan  Reklam  made  his  appearance  at 
the  open  private  door.  With  a  wild  cry,  Aaron  rushed 
towards  him,  and  shut  the  door.  He  wished  to  be  the  sole 
beneficiary.  The  confusion  was  so  great  that  few  took 
heed  of  the  brothers.  Thick  clouds  of  dust  now  mingled 
with  the  smoke.  The  crowd  was  driven  farther  back  by 
some  yards.  Even  the  firemen  were  forced  to  retreat. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  house  had  fallen. 

I  remember  nothing  more.  I  was  found,  as  I  afterwards 
learnt,  stretched  senseless  upon  the  wet  roadway,  and  was 
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carried,  upon  the  shoulders  of  friendly  by-standers,  to  a 
neighboring  tavern.  There  I  remained  some  days  in  an 
alarming  condition  of  exhaustion  and  delirium. 

The  Brothers  Reklam  were  not  again  seen  alive.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  they  had  both  perished  in  the  6re  of  ! 
their  own  contriving  —  retribution  had  overtaken  them  in 
a  terrible  way.  No  trace  of  them  was  ever  discovered  in 
the  ruins  of  the  building.  Nor  were  any  relics  found  of 
the  treasures  that  had  once  filled  their  premises  to  over¬ 
flowing.  My  own  belief  was,  and  is,  that  these  had  been 
carefully  and  stealthily  removed  some  time  before  the  fire 
broke  out. 

Brief  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  were  devoted  to  the 
“Serious  Conflagration  in  Soho  —  Two  Lives  Lost.” 
Nothing  was  ever  said  publicly,  however,  as  to  the  suspi¬ 
cious  nature  of  the  occurrence. 

At  a  later  date,  I  was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  Messrs. 
Reklam’s  house  and  its  contents  had  been  insured  to  a  very 
large  amount.  Of  the  early  history  of  the  brothers,  I  could 
learn  nothing.  The  firemen  made  no  secret  of  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  fire  was  the  result  of  design.  The  flames,  they 
said,  had  been  seen  to  burst  forth  simultaneously  from  three 
distinct  parts  of  the  house.  Something  also  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  allege  as  to  the  employment  of  naphtha  or  tur¬ 
pentine  to  qiticken  the  action  of  the  fire.  And  they  con¬ 
gratulated  me,  as  1  congratulated  myself,  upon  my  almost 
miraculous  escape. 

No  relatives  or  representatives  of  the  brothers  ever  ap¬ 
peared  to  claim  the  amount  of  the  insurance  money.  No 
one,  in<leed,  even  ventured  to  own  kindred  with  the  de¬ 
parted  lieklams.  1  have  often  been  told  that  I  knew  more 
about  them  than  anybody  else.  Well,  I  did  not  know 
much  ;  but  certainly,  to  my  thinking,  I  knew  enough. 

Had  any  claim  been  made  upon  the  policies,  1  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  offices  were  fully  prepared  to  resist  it, 
simply  on  the  ground  of  fraud,  and  of  this,  as  in  too  many 
cases,  there  was  held  to  be  very  sufficient  evidence.  I  have 
exhausted,  however,  all  my  information  on  the  subject. 


AN  INSIDE  VIEW. 

Shady  viLLK  —  that  part  of  London  wherein  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  I  incline  to  pitch  nf)’  tent  —  has  lately  known 
a  new  excitement.  There  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  e.xcite- 
ment  in  Shadyville.  What  little  there  is  inclines  to  be  of 
a  noisy  and  unpleasant  character.  Three  great  railway 
stations  draw  towards  themselves  an  immense  number  of 
cabs,  which  tear  over  the  stones  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  My  own  particular  street  is  supposed  to  be  of  i 
the  quiet  order,  but  the  cabs  render  night  hideous  and  day 
unbearable.  There  are,  moreover,  peculiar  features  in 
Shadyville.  Huge  ghastly  S4]uares,  compared  with  which 
Finsbury  Circus  is  an  abode  of  sweetness  and  light,  confer 
on  the  neighborhood  an  air  of  grim  “  gentility.”  The 
ghosts  of  departed  luminaries  of  the  law  are  supposed  to 
hover  over  these  dreary  solitudes,  and  vexatious  gates  — 
closed  at  absurdly  early  hours  —  drive  cabmen  to  despair. 
Absolute,  downright,  thorough  solitude  would  be  endur¬ 
able  —  if  it  could  be  found  —  but  the  solitude  of  Shady¬ 
ville  is  tempered  by  the  eccentricities  of  the  rough  popu¬ 
lation  inhabiting  the  mysterious  alleys  and  “  slums  ”  which 
have  in  some  wsyr  sneaked  in  between  highly  respectable 
thoroughfares.  Hard  by  my  domicile  —  which  I  acquire<l 
during  the  rainy  autumn  days  —  is  a  narrow  archway, 
innocent  enough  when  it  rains,  but  hideous  in  sunny  June. 
Bright  weather  kindles  into  life  my  roughest  neighbors, 
who,  under  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun,  swarm  out 
of  the  archway  aforesaid,  and  indulge  in  song,  dance, 
horseplay,  and  other  diversions  peculiar  to  Shadyville. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  witness  an 
actual  realization  of  the  famous  “  slanging  ”  scene  in  “  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot."  A  sprightly  young  milkmaid 
was  giving  a  “  bit  of  her  mind,”  to  a  far  older  watercress 
woman.  For  a  long  while  the  verbal  combat  appeared 
likely  to  end  in  blows,  but  the  watercress  vendor,  by  a 
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judicious  interposition  of  her  basket  between  herself  and 
the  enraged  milkmaid,  secured  the  advantage  of  useful 
“  cover,”  whence  she  plied  her  artillery  of  bitter  sarcasm. 
Ultimately  “  milk  ”  vanquished  “  watercrcsses  ”  by  a  keen 
reflection  on  the  life  led  by  the  daughter  of  the  latter  lady, 
who  retreated  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  gin. 

I  There  are  many  other  drawbacks  to  a  residence  in 
1  Shadyville.  Even  on  quiet  days  the  types  of  humanity 
,  visible  hereabout  are  not  of  an  engaging  kind.  Walkincr 
I  home  to  dinner  through  the  vast  squares  in  a  state  of  calm 
despair,  induced  by  the  feeling  that  my  dinner  is  bein® 
overcooked,  I  meet  Colonel  Altamount  and  Fapa  Eccles, 
who,  with  glassy  eye  and  luminous  nose,  are  evidently 
lurking  around  the  abode  of  some  well-to-do  relative,  and 
I  chuckle  as  I  anticipate  the  effect  of  their  arrival  at  the 
solid  establishments  of  Shadyville.  1  picture  to  myself 
the  look  of  the  footman  who  slips  a  dirty  card  into  the 
hand  of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  imagine  the  aspect 
of  that  worthy  gentleman  as  he  pushes  aside  his  plate  of 
asparagus,  and  prepares  to  “  bleed  ”  to  the  extent  of  a 
I  “  nver.”  We  are  high  and  mighty  in  our  Shadyville 
squares,  but  within  five  minutes’  walk  are  tripe  and  trotter 
shops,  penny  ices,  and  cheap  photographs,  curds  and  whey, 
and  chimney-sweeps,  who  pursue  their  calling  on  scientific 
principles. 

But  for  all  our  sham  second-rate  “  gentility  ”  and 
rough  surroundings,  there  is  good  honest  human  work 
doing  in  Shadyville.  In  the  dreariest  part  of  this  dull 
neighborhood  is  a  dismal  house,  in  its  outward  aspect  un¬ 
lovely  enough,  but  in  its  inward  working  most  useful,  sym¬ 
metrical,  and  practical.  This  is  the  Central  London 
Throat  and  Ear  Hospital,  in  Manchester  Street,  Gray’s 
Inn  Road  —  pitched  in  that  particular  spot,  on  account  of 
the  propinquity  of  the  King’s  Cross  Railway  Station,  an 
arrangement  which  allows  sufferers,  in  search  of  relief,  to 
obtain  it  at  the  smallest  possible  outlay  in  travelling  ex¬ 
penses.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  relief  in  throat  and  ear 
cases  is  in  strong  demand.  A  lower  room  is  crowded  with 
patients  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  examined.  The  majority 
of  them  present  that  aspect  of  despairing  patience  which 
is  so  often  seen  in  the  out-patient,  who,  having  travelled 
many  weary  miles,  sits  down  to  rest  and  wait.  Punctual 
to  the  minute  arrives  the  surgeon,  who  possesses  a  won¬ 
derful  knack  of  getting  through  his  examinations  rapidly, 
with  the  aid  of  an  ingenious  contrivance,  called  the  laryn¬ 
goscope.  This  instrument  is  in  three  parts.  First,  a 
sma  1  mirror  fixed  to  a  long  slender  shank,  which  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  back  of  the  throat  —  the  mouth  of  the 
patient  being  kept  wide  open,  and  the  tongue  held  down 
during  the  operation.  Second,  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
an  oxyhydrogen  or  an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  with  a  lens  for 
projecting  a  strong  ray  of  light.  Third,  a  reflector,  per¬ 
forated  in  the  centre,  and  fixed  by  a  spectacle  frame  over 
one  of  the  eyes  of  the  operator.  The  only  physical  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  is  the  well-known  law — affecting  optics 
and  billiards  —  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence.  A  couple  of  chairs  being  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  lamp  standing  on  a  table 
at  the  side  of  them,  the  inspector  seats  his  patient  upright 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  meanwhile  occupying  the  other  chair 
himself.  The  perforated  reflector  is  fixed  over  the  right 
eye  of  the  operator,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  benev¬ 
olent  Cyclops.  The  mouth  of  the  patient  is  now  widely 
opened,  and  the  examiner,  after  covering  his  left  hand 
with  a  small  towel,  seizes  gently  but  firmly  that  unruly 
member,  the  tongue,  which  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occa¬ 
sions,  is  apt  to  be  troublesome.  With  open  mouth,  with 
tongue  held  down,  and  head  thrown  slightly  backwards, 
the  patient  is  now  ready  for  examination,  but  the  uvula  is 
the  only  important  organ  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  To 
enable  the  operator  to  see  the  interior  of  the  larynx  or 
voice-box,  and  perform  the  feat  of  looking  round  the 
corner,  the  lamp  and  reflectors  are  now  set  to  work. 

A  stream  of  light  is  projected  from  the  lamp  on  to  the 
reflector  fixed  over  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  is  in  turn 
thrown  on  the  base  of  the  uvula,  a  useful  but  ticklish  little 
organ  given  to  many  eccentricities,  among  which  elonga- 
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tion  is  one  of  the  most  irritating.  A  bright  disk  of  light 
being  now  thrown  on  this  spot,  the  observer  takes  the 
small  shanked  mirror  in  his  right  hand,  an  1,  after  warm¬ 
ing  its  reflecting  surface  over  the  lamp,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  from  settling  upon  and  dimming  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  back  of  the  throat.  Considerable 
delicacy  is  necessary  in  performing  this  operation,  as  the 
back  of  the  mirror  rests  on  the  uvula,  and  this  organ  de¬ 
mands  nothing  better  than  to  be  irritated  and  thus  to  in¬ 
duce  a  choking  sensation.  The  uvula  being  now  gently 
pushed  upwards  and  backwards,  the  face  of  the  small 
mirror  is  turned  downwards  towards  the  epiglottis  —  a 
hard  name  for  the  trap  door  which  defends  the  throat  and 
prevents  food  from  “going  the  wrong  way.”  As  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  prevent  food  from  going  upwards  into 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  nose,  so  does  the  epiglottis,  or 
valve  which  stands  erect  at  the  extreme  root  of  the  tongue, 
protect  the  entrance  of  the  throat,  and  thus  leave  a  dainty 
mouthful  no  chance  of  being  diverted  from  its  proper 
channel.  Persons  who,  during  their  youth,  have  not  been 
admonished  “  not  to  speak  with  the  mouth  full,”  some¬ 
times  attempt  to  speak  under  these  conditions.  This 
effort  raises  the  epiglottis,  or  throat-lid,  a  particle  of  food 
gets  under  it,  and  a  violent  tit  of  coughing  ensues. 

Light  being  thrown  on  this  ticklish  region,  a  beautiful 
image  of  the  interior  of  the  larynx  is  seen.  This  voice- 


ing  its  peculiar  reedy  quality  from  the  structure  of  the 
voeal  cords. 

To  the  advocates  of  the  flute  theory  the  windpipe  was 
the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  apparatus.  At  one 
end  they  saw  the  lungs  or  bellows,  and  at  the  other  the 
musical  box  to  be  played  on.  Watching  the  action  of  the 
sound  box  externally,  they  saw  that  it  shifted  its  position 
during  the  production  of  sounds  of  different  pitch,  ascending 
with  high  tones  and  descending  with  deeper  tones.  Thus 
the  windpipe  during  the  ascent  of  the  larynx  became  length¬ 
ened,  and  during  its  descent  was  shortened.  This  would 
have  settled  everything,  but  as  Mr.  Vandeleur  Lee  —  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  voice —  most  pertinently  observes, 
“  according  to  acoustics,  a  pipe  is  shortened  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  notes,  and  lengthened  for  the  utterance  of  those 
of  grave  or  low  pitch ;  exactly  the  opposite  operation  to  that 
performed  by  the  windpipe.”  This  was  awkward,  but  when 
was  a  theorist  crushed  by  a  vulgar  fact  ?  This  untoward 
action  of  the  windpipe  was  put  down  as  an  “  acoustic  par¬ 
adox,”  and  it  was  decided  that  if  acoustics  and  the  wind¬ 
pipe  did  not  agree,  so  much  the  worse  for  acoustics  or  the 
windpipe.  Since  the  flute,  reed,  and  stringed  theories 
were  advanced,  attempts  were  made  to  explain  the  action 
of  the  human  voice-box  on  the  bird-call  principle,  and  to 
its  capability  of  increasing  or  lessening  the  vent  for  the 
wind,  was  assigned  the  production  of  various  tones.  The 


box  is  near  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  and  produces  windpipe  was  a  flexible  tube,  wonderful  in  its  power  of 
e.xternally  the  prominence  known  as  Adam’s  apple.  For  self-adaptation;  it  regulated  pitch  by  adjusting  its  calibre 


e.xternally  the  prominence  known  as  Adam’s  apple.  For 
sound-producing  purposes  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  a  I 
pair  of  bellows  worked  by  muscular  machinery,  and  the  i 
trachea,  or  windpipe,  as  an  elastic  tube  capable  of  being  j 
contracted  at  will,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  modifying  ' 
the  current  of  air.  This  current  passes  through  the 
sound-box  and  produces  vocal  notes.  The  larynx  is  a  true  ' 
musical  instrument  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  but  par-  ! 
tially  closed  in  the  centre  by  horizontal  membranes  which  ' 
extend  across  it  from  front  to  rear.  Of  firm  but  elastic  i 
construction,  the  vocal  apparatus  is  protected  from  injury  ' 
by  sundry  tough  cartilages,  llespecting  the  precise  me-  | 
cbanical  origin  of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  human  voice-  \ 
box,  many  theories  have  been  advanced ;  but  the  impor-  ' 
tance  of  the  horizontal  membranes,  or  “  vocal  cords  ”  has  i 


to  the  velocity  of  the  current  of  air,  and  could  thus  pro¬ 
duce  voice  much  after  the  manner  of  the  wind  sighing, 
moaning,  whistling,  or  screeching,  through  the  key-hole  of 
the  door.  Unhappily  this  theory  broke  down  when  it 
became  known  that  the  superior  vocal  ligament  may  be 
destroyed  “  without  any  material  change  taking  place  in 
the  character  of  the  ordinary  speaking  voice.”  Mr.  Van¬ 
deleur  Lee  himself  inclines  to  the  belief  that  many  of  the 
most  important  variations  of  sound  are  due  to  the  action 
of  the  pharynx  or  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe  between 
the  voice-box  and  the  mouth,  and  that  on  the  shortening 
or  lengthening  of  this  portion  of  the  vocal  instrument  de¬ 
pends  the  alteration  of  pitch. 

But  while  I  have  been  discoursing  cJh  the  human  voice 


never  been  denied.  The  true  vocal  ligaments  are  two  in  apparatus,  the  poor  folks  whose  voice-bo.xes  are  terribly 
number.  They  grow  out  from  the  sides  of  the  box  and  j  out  of  order  have  been  waiting  to  be  examined.  Stand- 

approach  each  other  very  nearly,  leaving  between  their  '  ing  immediately  behind  my  friend  the  doctor,  I  enjoy  the 

edges  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  passes.  This  j  prospect  of  many  deranged  throats  —  many  of  them  far 

perfect  musical  box  has  been  compared  to  many  artificial  '  gone  indeed,  with  their  delicate  membranes  thickened  and 

instruments,  some  professors  contending  that  it  resembles  \  inflamed  so  as  to  make  their  owners  inaudible.  While 
a  stringed  instrument,  others  upholding  the  opinion  that  it  watching  these  “cases,”  I  become  aware  of  the  immense 
is  a  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  or  clarionet  class,  and  difi’erence  in  absolute  accuracy  between  the  stethoscope 
others  comparing  it  to  a  simple  wind  instrument,  such  as  and  the  laryngoscope.  The  former  is  an  admirable  sound- 
the  flute.  I  ing  instrument  in  its  way,  and  is  popular  enough,  as  is 

For  a  long  time  the  stringed  instrument  theory  held  its  ,  proved  by  its  so  constantly  inhabiting  the  hats  of  so  many 


own.  The  vocal  cords  were  compared  to  the  strings  of  a 
violin,  and  their  vibration,  when  agitated  by  a  column  of 
air,  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  sound,  and  to  their  de¬ 
gree  of  tension  was  attributed  the  differences  of  pitch. 
Numerous  experiments  were  made  with  pieces  of  leather 
or  india-rubber,  placed  over  pipes  connected  with  an 
organ  bellows,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the 
voice  was  indebted,  not  only  for  its  origin,  but  for  its  pitch 
and  range,  to  the  lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  vocal 
ligaments.  This  theory  underwent  the  fate  of  many  other 
theories.  A  new  school  sprang  up,  and  started  a  new 
series  of  inquiries  as  to  the  analogy  between  the  human 
vocal  apparatus  and  reed  instruments.  No  longer  regard¬ 


and  the  laryngoscope.  The  former  is  an  admirable  sound¬ 
ing  instrument  in  its  way,  and  is  popular  enough,  as  is 
proved  by  its  so  constantly  inhabiting  the  hats  of  so  many 
medical  practitioners.  Nevertheless  its  influence  depends 
as  much  upon  the  operator  as  upon  itself.  The  stethoseopist 
must  not  only  be  able  to  hear  perfectly,  but  must  be  able  to 
draw  accurate  deductions  from  what  he  hears  —  conditions 
that  may  lead  two  operators  to  arrive  at  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions.  Now,  there  is  not  much  scope  for 
ditference  of  opinion  when  the  throat  instrument  is  used. 
So  far  as  local  disease  is  concerned,  it  is  at  once  made 
apparent ;  the  sore  is  laid  open  to  view,  and  is  by  a  few 
strok^  of  a  skilful  pencil  faithfully  depicted  on  paper  by 
the  surgeon  artist.  Moreover,  when  immediate  remedies 
are  necessary,  they  may  be  applied  at  once  to  the  precise 
spot,  in  the  exact  strength  required,  instead  of  being  scat- 

■  1  _ i:.: _ _ _ 


ing  the  sound  box  alone  as  the  object  of  interest,  these  tered  in  a  diluted  condition  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
enquirers  pushed  their  investigations  further,  and  came  to  whole  throat. 


the  conclusion  that  the  larynx  is  a  part  altogether  subser-  | 
vient  to  the  influences  received  from  the  pipe  above  and  ' 
below  it.  It  was,  of  course,  known  on  all  sides  that  the  j 
human  voice  required  a  current  of  air  for  its  production,  and  i 
the  theory  was  now  advanced  that  a  modification  of  that  j 
current,  by  the  contraction  of  the  tubes  through  which  it 
pwseil,  was  the  prime  necessity  for  the  production  of 
difierent  notes.  The  human  voice  was  therefore  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  wind  instrument  of  the  oboe  class,  receiv- 


But  the  use  of  the  instrument  is  not  confined  to  dealing 
with  disorders  of  a  strictly  local  character,  as  it  may  be 
made  to  assist  materially  the  diagnosis  of  general  condition. 
In  throat  consumption  the  voice-box  reveals  in  its  early 
stages  the  existence  of  that  dread  disease,  and  although 
sooner  or  later  the  chest  will  be  attacked,  I  am  assured  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  phthisis  may  be  discovered  in 
the  throat  by  the  eye,  long  before  the  lungs  reveal  it  to  the 
ear.  In  like  manner,  certain  cases  of  heart  disease  may 
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Rupply  objective  evidence  to  the  laryngoscope  —  notably 
those  in  which  the  nerve  supplying  power  to  certain  mus¬ 
cles  of  the  larynx  is  pressed  upon,  and  one  or  other  side 
of  the  box  paralyzed. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
laryngoscope  may  be  applied  by  a  deft  manipulator.  One 
by  one  the  patients  are  dismissed,  much  comforted,  to  their 
several  homes.  A  ceremony  —  which  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  wise  and  considerate  —  is  insisted  on.  Each  patient 
is  asked  whether  he  or  she  can  pay  anything  for  treatment, 
and  it  is  left  to  the  people  themselves  to  assess  the  amount 
they  can  atford.  In  no  case  is  relief  refused,  and  to  the 
utterly  poor  and  needy  it  is  given  cheerfully,  gratis,  with¬ 
out  insisting  on  governors’  letters,  while  the  independence 
of  the  patient  is  saved,  if  he  be  in  a  condition  to  pay  any¬ 
thing.  The  right  of  option  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  applicant,  and  I  can  testify  with  pleasure 
to  the  eagerness  with  which  the  poor  people  come  forward 
to  pay  their  few  shillings  per  month,  rather  than  owe 
succor  entirely  to  charity.  Nevertheless,  the  incomings 
must  fall  very,  very  far  short  of  the  outgoings,  more  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  number  of  patients  is  already  so  great  as  to 
need  more  ample  accommodation.  Nearly  a  thousand  per¬ 
sons  have  applied  for  advice  since  the  hospital  was  opened 
this  spring,  and  the  medical  officers  have  so  much  to  do, 
that  they  have  been  tempted,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  their 
work,  to  give  up  two  evenings  per  week  to  their  patients. 
These  evening  sittings  are  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
patients,  who  can  thus  obtain  help  without  losing  a  day  or 
nalf-a-day's  work.  As  an  instance  of  an  institution  doing 
special  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  the  Central 
I^ndon  Throat  and  Ear  Hospital  deserves  earnest  public 
support,  inasmuch  as  it  relieves  disorders  the  treatment  of 
which  re(iuires  that  •*  special  ”  knowledge  —  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  rich,  but  so  difficult  of  attainment  by  the 
poor. 


FRITZ  REUTER. 

The  same  telegram  which  brought  us  the  news  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  escape  announced  the  death  of  him  who  has 
been  called  Germany’s  Dickens  —  Fritz  Reuter.  Fritz  Reu¬ 
ter,  who  died  last  month  at  Eisenach,  was  an  obscure  teacher 
in  a  small  town  of  Brandenburg  only  twelve  years  ago. 
He  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  honest,  well-established, 
and  thriving  citizens  are  apt  to  say  that  they  have  turned 
out  badly,  and  of  whom  they  have  a  certain  right  to  say  it. 
Born  during  the  Franzosentid  (the  time  of  the  French 
occupation),  in  a  country  town  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  he  studied  law  at  Rostock  and  Jena,  where  towards 
1830  conspiracies  in  favor  of  German  unity  were  rife 
among  young  men.  What  was  the  real  aim  of  the  juvenile 
patriots  of  the  Burschenschaft  has  never  been  clearly  as¬ 
certained;  and  the  members  of  that  widely-spread  asso¬ 
ciation  perhaps  knew  as  little  of  it  themselves  as  any¬ 
body  else.  The  German  governments  honored  them  and 
disgraced  themselves  by  taking  them  an  nerienx;  and 
shortly  after  the  French  Revolution  of  July  and  the 
Frankfort  attempt,  organized  a  demagogue  hunt  on  a 
large  scale  which  will  always  leave  a  stain  upon  their  rep¬ 
utation.  It  was  natural  enough  for  the  smaller  potentates, 
whose  instinct  of  self-preservation  taught  them  that  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  them  than  aspirations 
toward  German  unity ;  it  was  natural  enough  for  Austria, 
who  had  a  distinct  presentiment  that  a  restoration  of  the 
German  Empire  could  never  be  made  in  behalf  of  the 
house  of  Hapsburg ;  but  that  Prussia,  which  already  at 
this  time  was  the  secret  hope  of  the  young  enthusiasts, 
and  which  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  schoolboys’  plans 
were  national  —  that  Prussia  should  have  taken  the  lead 
of  these  odious  and  ridiculous  persecutions  is  a  fact  more 
difficult  to  understand  even  than  to  excuse. 

Fritz  Reuter  was  one  of  the  victims ;  and,  after  a  year 
of  “  preventive  ”  imprisonment,  was  condemned  to  death 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  King  Frederick  William  III., 
however,  granted  him  a  reprieve  and  commuted  the  capi- 
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j  tal  punishment  into  thirty  years’  imprisonment  in  a  for¬ 
tress.  After  seven  years  Reuter  was  set  at  liberty  upon 
the  accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.  (1840).  He  has 
himself  told  us  in  his  very  amusing  book,  “  Ut  mine  Fest- 
ungstid”  (My  Time  at  the  Fortress),  how  he  and  his  fel- 
low-sufterers  s{)ent  their  days  in  card-playing,  cooking, 
lovemaking  with  the  commander’s  and  guardians’  dauirh- 
ters,  above  all  in  practical  joking.  If  patriotism  and  beer 
had  prevented  the  student  from  employing  his  time  pro6t- 
ably  at  the  university,  natural  laziness  and  the  prospect  of 
a  life  likely  to  be  lost  in  prison  were  not  adapted  to  make 
a  worker  of  our  prisoner.  When,  at  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age,  he  came  out  of  prison,  he  found  himself  without  a 
career,  without  means,  and  with  nothing  acquired  by 
which  he  could  earn  a  livelihood.  He  reprured  to  his 
father’s  little  property  in  Mecklenburg,  but  he  was  no 
more  an  agriculturist  than  a  lawyer,  in  spite  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies ;  accordingly  he  soon  found  himself  in  debt, 
and  obliged  to  sell  his  small  estate  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
creditors.  He  then  tried  to  freshen  up  his  college  studies, 
and  began  to  give  lessons  at  Treptow  at  the  rate  of  aljout 
Gd.  a  lesson.  Of  the  sixpences  thus  earned  he  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  the  greater  part  on  the  altar  of  sociability, 
and  he  was  well  known  in  the  Wirthshaus  at  Treptow  u 
a  most  humorous  story-teller. 

He  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  turning  his  extraordinary  tal¬ 
ent  to  account,  and  went  over  to  New  Brandenburg  in 
order  to  obtain  a  better  price  for  his  lessons.  Here  the 
new  friends  to  whom  he  read  the  poems  and  stories  he 
had  written  in  Plaltdeutsch  (North  German  dialect)  for  the 
amusement  of  his  tavern  and  family  audience  urged  him 
to  have  them  printed.  Reuter  thought  this  sheer  folly, 
still,  as  his  friends  offered  to  advance  the  necessary  funds, 
he  reluctantly  consented.  The  success  was  immense. 
Allowance  being  made  for  the  difference  between  a  coun¬ 
try  like  England  and  one  without  any  centre  like  Ger¬ 
many,  between  a  work  written  in  a  language  known  to 
everybody  and  one  composed  in  a  provincial  dialect,  Reu¬ 
ter’s  success  may  fairly  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
“  Pickwick  Papers.”  His  fortune  was  made.  He  was 
immediately'  recognized  as  Germany’s  greatest  humorist, 
and  his  books  sold  by  thousands.  It  was  then  (1861)  that 
he  repaired  to  Eisenach,  in  Thuringia,  where  he  built  him¬ 
self  a  small  villa,  and  where  he  died  a  week  ago,  writing 
very  little  (and  that  little  of  a  not  very  remarkable  char¬ 
acter),  and  still  courting  the  consolatory  bottle,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  he  did  not  even  feel  any  longer  the 
want  of  the  company  of  delighted  listeners. 

Fritz  Reuter  is  a  true  painter  of  country  life  in  North 
Germany.  His  poems  as  well  as  his  novels  are  all  admira¬ 
bly  humorous,  and  vividly  describe  the  customs  and  prej¬ 
udices,  interests  and  ideas,  of  a  village  or  a  little  town  in 
Mecklenburg.  The  poet,  not  unlike  some  of  those  great 
Dutch  artists  whom  all  the  world  admires,  contrived  to 
depict  within  a  little  space  the  whole  extent  of  human 
life,  with  its  frailties,  its  errors  and  its  passions,  its  sorrows 
and  joys.  Of  his  fourteen  volumes,  five  only  will  outlive 
him;  but  these  will  last  as  long  as  the  Low-German  lan¬ 
guage  is  understood.  These  are  the  poems,  “  Lauschen” 
and  “Hanne  Niite  ”  (one  volume),  the  novel  “  Ut  mine 
Stromtid  ”  (three  volumes),  and  the  little  tale  “  Ut  the 
Franzosentid,”  which  Mr.  Charles  Lewes  has  translated 
into  English  under  the  title  “  In  the  Year  13.”  Although 
written  in  Plattdeutsch,  Reuter’s  tale  loses  less  than  one 
might  imagine  by  translation;  the  Low-German  language 
having  a  nearer  relationship  to  English  than  to  literary 
German,  which  is  derived,  as  everybody  knows,  from  High 
or  South  German.  Of  course  the  reader  would  draw  more 
enjoyment  from  the  original  than  from  the  English  trans¬ 
lation  ;  but  he  would  certainly  prefer  this  to  a  High-Ger¬ 
man  version.  Nor  is  Low-German  a  very  difficult  lan¬ 
guage  ;  almost  all  Germans,  even  Southerners,  read  Reuter 
in  the  dialect  he  wrote  in,  and  it  suffices  to  read  ten  or 
twenty  pages  carefully  to  be  able  to  read  the  rest  fluently. 
Reuter’s  works  in  High- German  are  of  little  value.  There 
his  humor  becomes  coarse,  his  sentimentality  false,  his 
pathos  affected,  or  at  least  they  appear  so,  as  soon  as  he 
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gives  up  his  native  tongue ;  while  his  chef-tlauvre,  the 
novel  “Ut  mine  Stromtid,”  ranks  high  in  German  —  nay, 
in  European  literature  at  large  —  precisely  on  account  of 
its  admirably  natural  simplicity.  In  it  satire  always  re¬ 
mains  good-humored,  feeling  never  degenerates  into  senti¬ 
mentality,  the  comic  never  becomes  caricature,  and  the 
merest  realism  never  lacks  poetry. 

A  good  deal  of  this  merit  must  certainly  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  the  language.  Germany  has  a  scientific 
and  a  political  language;  she  has  no  social  language,  and 
in  this  respect  bears  greater  resemblance  to  Italy  than  to 
England,  France,  or  Spain.  The  conseijuences  are  a  want 
of  truth,  an  unbearable  atfectation,  in  nearly  all  German 
novels  and  comedies,  as  well  as  in  German  actors.  They 
speak  a  conventional  language,  spoken  nowhere  except 
on  the  stage  and  in  books,  just  as  they  describe  a  life 
which  exists  nowhere  in  Germany.  The  few  painters 
of  real  life,  who.  like  Jeremias  Gotthelf  (“  Uhly  der 
Knecht  ”),  Gottfried  Keller  (“  Romeo  und  Julia  auf  dem 
Dorfe  ”),  Louise  von  Fran9ois  (“  Die  letzte  Rcckenbur- 
gerin  ”),  and  Fritz  Reuter,  have  condescended  to  choose 
tor  their  subjects  what  they  had  before  their  eyes,  and  to 
treat  of  it  in  the  language  they  use  every  day,  are  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  best  English  and  French  novelists  of 
the  age.  But  there  are  exceedingly  few  of  them  ;  and  the 
average  literature  of  amusement  in  Germany  remains  tire¬ 
some,  pretentious,  and  heavy  beyond  description,  because 
the  au  thors  either  look  for  their  models  out  of  Germany  or 
imagine  themselves  able  to  take  the  high  walk  which 
Goethe  alone  has  successfully  trod.  This  is  so  true  that 
even  a  vul  <f,ar  Vorstadt-theatre  in  Berlin  or  V^ienna,  coarse 
and  tasteless  as  are  their  products,  is  a  relief  after  the 
comedies  which  the  German  public  endures  in  its  fashion¬ 
able  theatres.  As  for  Reuter,  he  certainly  was  no  longer 
himself  when  he  undertook  to  speak  the  language  of  “"ood 
society  ;  ”  the  eternally  fresh  stream  of  humor,  poetry,  and 
life  which  flows  in  his  admirable  novel  immediately  begins 
to  slacken  when  he  dips  his  pen  into  literary  ink.  Fort¬ 
unately  he  was  rarely  tempted  to  do  so;  and  he  began 
his  career  as  a  writer  too  late,  and  finished  it  too  early,  to 
obliterate  the  vivid  impression  his  masterwork  produced. 


ROBERT  SOUTHEY’S  SECOND  WIFE. 

Caroline  Bowles,  who,  somewhat  late  in  life,  became 
the  second  wife  of  Robert  Southey,  the  Poet  Laureate,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  family  as  Canon  Lisle  Bowles  ;  from 
whose  works  he  was  wont  to  say  he  ‘‘had  derived  even 
more  benefit  than  from  Cowper’s.”  Her  mother  was 
sister  to  General  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  was  made  a  bar¬ 
onet  for  his  services,  and  died  in  command  of  the  First 
Grenadier  Guards,  at  Calshot  Castle  ;  of  which  old  for¬ 
tress  on  the  Solent  he  was  governor. 

On  an  arm  of  the  sea,  not  very  far  from  Calshot,  and 
opposite  the  Needles,  stands  the  ancient  borough-town  of 
hymington,  which  sent  two  members  to  Parliament  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Burrards  of  Walhampton,  until  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  At  that  eventful  time  the 
senior  member  was  Admiral  Sir  Harry  Burrard-Neale, 
Bart.,  K.  G.  C.,  who  had  long  been  naval  aid-de-camp 
and  a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  the  Third ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  at  once  reelected  as  the 
Conservative  member,  by  the  free  electors  of  Lymington. 

•  A  beautiful  obelisk  which  overlooks  the  town  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  backed  by  the  Walhampton 
woods,  marks  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them,  in 
the  navy,  and  in  Parliament,  by  the  royal  family,  and  by 
all  who  ever  knew  him. 

A  century  ago  Lymington  retained  a  peculiarly  quaint 
and  picturesque  eharacter ;  travellers  then  rode  well  armed 
through  the  dangerous  tracts  of  the  New  Forest  on  their 
way  towards  London,  and  prayers  were  duly  offered  in 
church  for  their  safe  arrival  there. 

The  town  carried  on  a  good  coasting-trade  as  far  as 
Cornwall,  and  was  famous  both  for  its  salterns,  and  its  tim¬ 


ber-yards  and  shipwrights.  The  prineipal  street  ran  from 
the  quays  on  the  river,  straight  up  a  long  hill  (as  it  still 
does),  and  was  composed  of  a  singular  variety  of  houses 
and  shops,  of  all  heights  and  sizes.  Near  St.  Thomas’ 
Church  many  large,  pleasant  old  dwellings,  with  shady, 
walled  gardens,  and  ivied  gables,  and  court-y  ards,  may 
still  be  seen.  From  this  upper  end  of  Lymington  the  road 
to  the  right  leads  to  Buckland  Rings,  a  well-defined  Ro¬ 
man  encampment  on  the  verge  of  the  Forest,  and  over¬ 
grown  with  trees.  At  its  foot  stood  an  old-fashioned  small 
house,  with  great  elms  partly  overshadowing  its  trim  gar¬ 
den  and  mossy  lawns,  called  Buckland  Cottage.  There, 
in  1787,  Caroline  Bowles  was  born,  a  first  and  only  child. 

Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1789,  George 
the  Third,  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  three  elder 
Princesses,  honored  Sir  Harry  and  Lady  Neale  with  a 
visit ;  and  were  received  at  the  Town  Hall  (then  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  High  Street)  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpo¬ 
ration,  who,  being  introduced  by  Lord  Delawarr,  had  the 
honor  of  kissing  their  INIajesfies’  hands.  At  that  moment 
the  King’s  attention  was  drawn  to  a  gaunt  figure  draped 
in  a  red  gown  ornamented  with  yellow  braid,  who  held 
what  looked  like  a  gilt  club,  and  gazed  at  him  with  the 
profoundest  veneration  from  the  farther  end  of  the  hall. 

“  What  is  that  singular-looking  personage  ?  ”  asked  the 
King  of  Lord  Delawarr. 

“  Our  mace-bearer,  your  Majesty,  .Tedidiah  Pike,”  was 
the  whispered  answer. 

But  the  name  caught  its  owner’s  ear,  and  supposing  that 
he  had  been  summoned,  he  advanced  hastily.  Overcome, 
however,  by  his  feelings,  and  seeing  the  royal  eyes  fi.xed 
upon  him,  honest  .Tedidiah  prostrated  himself,  mace  and 
all,  at  the  foot  of  the  “haut-pas,”  looking  up  from  the 
ground  with  an  expression  of  such  passionate  loyalty  that 
the  King  not  only  burst  out  laughing,  but  also  told  him  to 
get  up  and  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  was  sure  so  good  a  sub- 
iect  deserved  to  do.  Long  afterwards  he  spoke  of  “  old 
Pike,”  with  the  same  hearty  laughter. 

’This  incident  illustrates  the  general  feeling  of  Lyming¬ 
ton  in  those  days,  when  “  a  divinity  ”  did  indeed  “  hedge 
a  king.” 

Nowhere  was  loyalty  more  truly  a  religion  than  at  Buck- 
land  Cottage.  The  little  daughter  ot  llie  house  was  en¬ 
tirely  educated  at  home.  Her  father,  who  had  been  in  the 
armv,  was  remarkably  silent,  and  devoted  to  the  quiet  art 
of  angling.  This  taste  was  easily  gratified  in  a  forest- 
country  abounding  in  shadowy  pools  fringed  with  water- 
weed.  and  in  rivulets  that  drained  the  valleys,  and  often 
sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  Of  these,  Royden  Stream  was 
the  most  beautiful ;  and  there  he  often  took  her  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  trot  by  his  side  with  her  basket.  He  inva- 
riablv  carried  a  well-worn  copy  of  Izaak  Walton  in  his 
pocket,  which  she  read  with  delight  when  a  mere  baby  in 
years.  Whether  from  Kit  Marlowe  or  holy  Master  Her¬ 
bert  she  caught  the  knack  of  rhyming,  or  from  the  great 
store  of  ballads  sung  by  her  mother,  she  began  making  sto¬ 
ries  in  verse  even  before  she  could  write.  When  she  had 
mastered  that  accomplishment,  which  she  did  also  very  early, 
she  would  let  no  one  but  her  father  catch  a  glimpse  of  her 
verses.  She  never  had  a  very  good  ear  for  music,  but  if 
she  heard  poetry  repeated,  its  rhythm  haunted  her,  sleeping 
and  waking,  till  she  had  composed  something  in  the  same 
measure.  Mrs.  Bowles,  alarmed  by  this  precocity,  endeav¬ 
ored  to  keep  books  of  poetry  out  of  her  reach.  The  most 
anxious  parent  could  hardly  however  have  feared  over¬ 
excitement  from  Gesner’s  “  Death  of  Abel,”  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  was  allowed  to  read  ;  but  it  filled  her  mind 
with  images  of  pastoral  purity  and  devotion,  which  all 
seemed  connected  with  an  altar  and  sacrifices. 

And  God  must  still. 

So  with  myself  I  argued,  surely  love 

Such  pure,  sweet  offerings.  There  can  be  no  harm 

In  laying  them,  as  Eve  was  wont  each  day, 

On  such  an  altar  :  what  if  I  could  make 
Something  resembling  that !  To  work  I  went 
With  the  strong  purpose  which  is  strength  and  power. 

And  in  a  certain  unfrequented  nook 
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Of  oar  long,  rambling  garden,  fenced  about 
By  thorns  and  bushes,  thick  with  summer  leaves. 

And  threaded  by  a  little  watercourse 
(No  substitute  contemptible  I  thought 
For  Eve’s  meandering  rills),  uprose  full  soon 
A  mound  of  mossy  turf,  that  when  complete 
I  called  an  altar;  and  with  simple  faith. 

Aye,  and  with  feelings  of  adoring  love 
Hallowing  the  childish  error,  laid  thereon 
Daily  my  floral  tribute,  yet  from  prayer. 

Wherewith  I  longed  to  consecrate  the  act. 

Refraining  with  an  undeflncd  fear 
(Instinctive)  of  offence  :  and  there  was  doubt 
Of  perfect  blamelessness  (unconscious  doubt) 

In  the  suspicious,  unreiaxing  care 

With  which  I  kept  my  secret.  —  The  Birthday  (1836).’ 

Caroline  Bowles  was  an  exceedingly  pretty  child,  and 
old  relations  of  hers  and  of  the  writer’s  often  spoke  of 
her  fairy-like  appearance  when  found  reading  or  writing 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  some  old  tree,  or  in  a  mimic  cave, 
with  one  flat  stone  for  a  floor,  overhung  with  ferns  and  ivy, 
by  the  side  of  Hoyden  Stream. 

She  spoke  French  as  soon  as  she  did  English,  for  her 
grandmother,  Mrs.  George  Burrard,  or,  as  she  was  usually 
called,  Madame  Burrard,  was  a  Jersey  lady,  and  always 
spoke  her  native  language  in  her  own  family  .  She  was 
connected  with  all  the  old  Norman  families  of  the  island, 
where  feudal  customs  and  the  manners  of  la  vieille  cour  long 
survived  their  disappearance  in  France.  Her  husband 
was  brother  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  warden  of  the  New 
Forest,  and  governor  of  Calshot  Castle,  who  became  the 
first  baronet  of  Walhampton.  He  had  early  been  betrothed 
to  a  handsome  and  wealthy  Jersey  heiress  by  a  family  com¬ 
pact,  and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  when  his  regi¬ 
ment  returned  from  Flanders.  They  had  seen  little  of  each 
other,  but  they  parted  with  the  promise  of  keeping  up  as 
constant  a  corresponilence  as  the  uncertain  posts  of  those 
days  allowed.  Great  was  the  young  soldier’s  happiness 
when,  as  time  passed  on,  each  letter  from  Mademoiselle 
D - became  more  delightful  than  the  la.st.  She  had  ap¬ 

peared  to  him  rather  cold  and  imperious,  and  he  fancied 
she  had  accepted  his  addresses  too  much  as  a  matter  of 
course;  but  her  letters  undeceived  him,  and  left  him  no 
doubt  of  her  aflection.  They  contained  the  fullest  ac¬ 
counts  of  her  daily  life  at  the  old  chateau,  with  all  the  little 
adventures  that  befell  herself  and  her  friends,  described  in 
the  most  amusing  way,  and  with  a  child-like  zest  and  wom¬ 
anly  grace,  that  promised  sweet  companionship  in  the  future. 

At  last  he  obtained  a  short  leave  of  absence,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  Jersey,  to  assure  her  better  than  he  could  do  in 
writing  of  the  warm  affection  that  had  succeeded  on  his 
own  part  to  the  somewhat  chilly  ceremonial  of  their  former 

intercourse.  Mademoiselle  D - had  often  alluded  to  a 

summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  nut-tree  avenue,  leading 
from  the  garden  to  the  neighboring  woods,  as  her  favorite 
spot  for  writing.  On  hearing,  therefore,  when  he  arrived 
unexpectedly  at  the  chateau,  that  the  Seigneur  and  Ma¬ 
dame  were  paying  visits,  but  that  she  and  her  cousin 
Mademoiselle  Madeleine  were  in  the  summer-house,  he  lost 
not  a  moment  in  seeking  her  there.  Full  of  hope  and  joy 
he  stood  for  a  moment  on  that  glowing  afternoon  near  the 
pretty  pavilion,  afraid  of  startling  his  promised  bride  by 
so  sudden  an  appearance.  The  summer  leaves  were  thick, 
and  the  noisette-roses  clustered  round  it,  but  he  heard  a 
well-known  voice  exclaim :  “  Will  you  never  have  done, 
Madeleine,  with  that  tiresome  letter?  Thank  goodness,  it 
is  one  of  the  last  we  need  send,  for  he  seems  likely  to  be 
here  before  long  1  It  is  lucky  we  write  alike ;  I  should 
hardly  have  patience  to  copy  all  you  find  to  say  ”  — 

Perhaps  George  Burrard  took  another  turn  in  the  nut- 
tree  walk  before  he  presented  himself ;  but  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  summer-house  he  saw  his  betrothed  tying  knots 
of  various  colored  ribbons  that  lay  on  the  rustic  table,  and 
her  young  cousin  writing,  with  a  shower  of  golden  curls 
falling  over  her  face,  as  she  held  her  desk  on  her  lap. 
There  was  something  in  that  blushing  face  which  told  the 
story  of  the  letters,  no  less  clearly  than  Mademoiselle’s  ex¬ 
clamation,  and  it  fixed  his  fate  and  hers. 


[August  22, 

]  When  at  last  all  obstacles  had  been  overcome,  and  “la 
i  petite  Madeleine  ”  was  his  wife  instead  of  the  proud  heir- 
!  ess.  she  brought  with  her  to  Lymington  a  maid,  who  lived 
!  with  her  and  her  descendants  till  extreme  old  age.  She 
;  was  always  called  “  Ma  Bonne,”  and  treated  as  a  friend. 

'  She  continued,  like  her  mistress,  the  dress  of  her  youth, 

I  and  wore  her  high  cap,  and  long  gold  ear-rings,  and  short 
I  jackets,  to  the  last.  Mad.ame  Burrard,  as  she  also  grew 
I  old,  used  to  be  carried  from  the  porch  at  Buckland  Cottage 
i  in  a  sedan  chair  to  her  pew  in  church.  There,  I  am  afraid, 

,  she  bowed  and  courtesied  to  her  friends  before  the  service 
began ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  stood  up  in  her  little 
I  high-heeled  shoes  of  black  velvet  with  silver  buckles,  and 
i  that  a  diamond  crescent  sparkled  just  in  front  of  her  pow- 
1  dered  hair,  which  was  drawn  up  on  a  cushion  under  a  lace 
!  cap  and  hood.  The  rest  of  her  dress  was  invariably  black; 
i  but  she  also  wore  the  lace  rulHes,  neckerchief,  and  apron, 

I  that  had  been  in  fashion  when  she  was  exactly  like  what 
'  her  little  granddaughter  afterwards  became.  She  had  a 
I  delightful  manner  of  telling  stories,  as  well  as  of  writing; 

'  and  it  was  always  said  that  Caroline  inherited  her  peculiar 
I  vein  of  conversation.  She  had  the  same  beautiful  hair, 

I  dark  gray  eyes,  and  finely-formed  forehead,  with  a  slight 
‘  graceful  figure,  and  a  hand  as  deft  and  light  as  ever  held 
;  needle,  pen,  or  pencil,  though  she  never  h.id  patience  to 
>  learn  to  spin.  This  was  an  .art  in  which  her  charming 
1  grandmother  excelled,  and  she  alw.ays  kept  with  afl'ection- 
I  ate  care  the  pretty  wheel  from  which  hlailame  Burrard 
I  used  to  draw  the  finest  lace-thread  of  any  lady  in  Hamp- 
I  shire. 

The  Rev.  William  Gilpin  was  vicar  of  Boldre  (the  par- 
1  ish  to  which  Lymington  belongs)  during  Caroline’s  child¬ 
hood.  He  is  still  remembered  as  the  author  of  a  work  on 
forest  scenery',  to  the  beauties  of  which  he  first  drew  at- 
I  tention,  and  being  an  excellent  artist,  his  illustrations  were 
I  as  much  admired  ,as  his  writing.  He  was  very  fond  of  the 
I  intelligent  little  girl,  and  she  always  said  Mr.  Gilpin  had 
‘  first  put  a  pencil  into  her  hand.  Her  portrait  of  him  in 
his  library,  while  she  stood  by  to  watch  him  draw,  is  one 
of  her  best  pieces  of  descriptive  poetry.  Here  are  a  few 
lines  of  it  :  — 

How  holy  was  the  calm  of  that  small  room  ! 

How  tenderly  the  evening  light  stole  in 
'  As ’t  were  in  reverence  of  its  sanctity  1 

Here  and  there  touching  with  a  golden  gleam 
Book-shelf  or  jiictiire-frnme,  or  brightening  up 
I  The  nosegay,  set  with  daily  care  (love’s  own) 

!  Upon  the  study  table  Dallying  there 

,  Among  the  books  and  papers,  and  with  beam 

Of  softest  radiance  starring  like  a  glory 
The  old  man’s  high  bald  head  and  noble  brow  — 
There  still  I  found  him,  busy  with  his  pen 
(Oh,  pen  of  varied  power !  found  faithful  ever  ! 

'  Faithful  and  fearless  in  the  one  great  cause  1)  — 

Or  some  grave  tome,  or  lighter  work  of  t.aste 
(His  no  ascetic,  harsh,  soul-narrowing  creed)  ; 

Or  that  unrivalled  pencil,  with  few  strokes, 

And  sober  tinting  slight,  that  wrought  effects 
!  Most  magical ;  the  poetry  of  art  1  —  The  Birthday. 

'  Lymington  had  long  been  a  ddpot  for  English  troops, 
owing  to  its  neighborhood  to  Portsmouth  ami  the  passage 
I  by  the  Needles  to  the  Channel.  During  the  French  llevo- 
I  lution  and  the  subsequent  war  with  France,  a  large  body 
of  Royalists  were  encamped  near  the  town ;  the  group  of 
!  trees  was  long  pointed  out  under  which  were  the  tents  of 
'  those  gallant  leaders  who  fell  with  their  little  army  at 
I  Quiberon.  A  large  ddpot  of  foreign  troops  was  afterwards 
I  established  ;  and  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  al.so  full 
I  of  naval  and  military  officers,  who  were  either  stationed 
!  there  or  invalided.  Society,  therefore,  was  remarkably 
varied  and  animated  ;  German,  Dutch,  French,  and  Italian 
officers,  as  well  as  the  families  of  the  emigrant  noblesse, 
took  their  part  in  it ;  and  the  writer  has  often  heard  the 
I  Lymington  balls  of  those  days  described  as  the  gayest  that 
^  ever  were  known,  not  excepting  those  of  Bath  itself.  On 
I  one  occasion  Caroline  Bowles,  who  was  usually  very  fond 
of  dancing,  let  her  mother  go  to  a  ball  without  her.  She 
I  amused  herself  with  making  a  sketch  of  the  principal 
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groups  certain  to  be  seen  at  it ;  and  though  slightly  carica¬ 
tured,  they  were  so  like,  that  people  thought,  when  Mrs. 
Bowles  showed  it  to  her  friends,  that  it  must  have  been 
taken  on  the  spot.  No  one  could  i’uagine  where  the  artist 
could  have  been  hidden  I  This  drawing,  with  some  altera¬ 
tions,  was  afterwards  lithographed,  with  another  ecjually 
clever.  They  both  had  considerable  success  under  the 
titles  of  “  A  Country  Ball,”  and  “  Packing  Up  after  the 
Ball.” 

During  these  youthful  days  Caroline  paid  a  visit  to  some 
relations  in  Jersey,  and  reproduced  her  hosts  long  after¬ 
wards  as  the  gentle  clergyman,  Mr.  Seale,  and  his  sweet 
old  maiden  sister,  Mrs.  Helen,  in  her  ”  Chapters  on  Church¬ 
yards.” 

At  that  lime  she  had  no  idea  of  writing  for  publication. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prejudice  against  female  authorship 
was  so  strong  in  the  circle  to  which  she  belonged  that  she 
would  have  shrunk  from  incurring  it. 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  so  many  pleasant 
accomplishments,  and  a  tolerably  good  fortune,  Miss  Bowles 
bad  many  admirers.  She  did  indeed  return  the  long  at¬ 
tachment  of  one  in  every  respect  worthy  of  her  ;  but  it  was 
at  last  decided  by  the  family  conclave  that  her  engagement 
should  be  broken  off,  owing  to  want  of  sufficient  means  on 
the  gentleman’s  part.  She  submitted  her  own  judgment 
to  that  of  her  relations,  but  she  formed  no  other  engage¬ 
ment  till  see  accepted  Robert  Southey.  From  that  time 
she  turned  to  literature  as  her  “  chief  resource  from  weary¬ 
ing  thoughts.” 

Her  first  long  poem  was  a  novel  in  verse,  called  “  Ellen 
Fitzarthur.”  Southey  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame, 
and  after  long  hesitation  she  ventured  to  send  the  manu¬ 
script  to  him,  determining  to  abide  by  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  should  go  into  a  publisher’s  hands  or  not.  lie 
read  it  with  great  interest,  and  wrote  judiciously  and  kindly 
to  his  unknown  correspondent,  whom  he  warmly  encouraged. 
The  poem,  followed  by  several  shorter  pieces,  was  accord- 
ingly  published  ;  and  the  latter  especially  were  very  much 
admired.  In  those  happy  days  authoresses  were  very'  few, 
and  she  at  once  received,  through  her  bookseller,  letters  of 
praise  from  many  distinguished  writers.  After  her  moth¬ 
er’s  death,  in  1817,  part  of  her  fortune  was  lost  in  the 
failure  of  an  Indian  bank  ;  and  as  she  now  lived  alone,  with 
her  faithful  “  bonne  ”  and  two  other  attached  servants,  at 
Buckland  Cottage,  she  found  the  reward  of  her  labors  very 
useful.  But  she  never  thoroughly  settled  down  into  what 
could  be  called  a  literary'  life.  She  kept  up  an  animated 
correspondence  with  Southey,  who  from  the  first  felt  the 
charm  of  her  sympathy,  and  wrote  fretjuently  and  fully 
about  his  own  works,  with  abundant  criticisms  on  those  of 
others.  Letter-writing  was  naturally  to  them  both  a  more 
perfect  means  of  pouring  out  their  minds  than  conversation ; 
and  it  was  some  years  before  they  met.  No  one,  however, 
better  deserved  the  once  coveted  name  of  “  une  charmante 
raconteuse  ”  than  Miss  Bowles.  She  had  a  quaint,  caustic 
style  of  telling  an  anecdote  that  was  entirely  her  own  ;  and 
in  ghost  stories  she  was  inimitable. 

Besides  being  agreeable  herself,  she  had  the  rare  talent 
of  making  every  one  she  wished  to  please  feel  agreeable 
t(» ;  and  rather  surprised  her  visitors  now  and  then,  not 
with  her  own  talents,  but  with  those  they  appeared  to  be 
gifted  with  in  her  society.  It  is  still  only  fair  to  add,  that 
her  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  her  utter  absence  of 
sentimentality,  disappointed  comparative  strangers,  who 
expected  something  pathetic  from  the  writer  of  so  many 
touching  poems.  Things  common  enough  in  themselves, 
however,  when  they  had  passed  through  the  crucible  of  her 
mind, 'were  found  to  have  unlooked-for  ore  ailhering  to 
them.  No  one  more  readily  caught  a  friend’s  idea ;  but  it 
was  quite  a  chance  whether  she  would  hold  it  up  in  a  com¬ 
ical  light,  or  with  a  variety  of  new  shades  added  to  it  that 
came  from  her  own  fancy ;  or  how,  indeed,  if  it  happened 
to  have  struck  her  imagination  at  all,  she  would  finally  dis¬ 
pose  of  it ! 

Everywhere,  of  course,  she  was  a  welcome  guest;  and 
there  were  many  delightful  houses  amongst  the  “  walks  ” 
of  the  New  Forest  at  which  she  occasionally  stayed.  Cal- 


!  shot  Castle  (of  which  two  Sir  Harry  Burrards  had  succes- 
\  sively  been  governors)  continued  after  the  death  of  her 
;  uncle  to  be  the  home  of  his  widow  and  family.  No  one 
who  sees  it  from  the  Solent,  standing  round  and  grim  on  a 
long  neck  of  rocky  beach  which  runs  out  to  sea,  would 
think  of  it  as  a  pleasant  ladies’  abode.  But  such  it  was. 

!  The  deep  embrasures  of  the  windows  in  the  ordinary  sit¬ 
ting-room  each  formed  a  recess  for  drawing  or  writing,  or 
some  artistic  fancy-work ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
books,  carvings,  and  pictures  painted  by  various  members 
;  of  that  accomplished  family ;  and  the  heavy  buttresses 
■  were  made  to  afford  shelter  to  flowers,  and  abundance  of 
'  climbing  jdants. 

I  The  woods  that  surrounded  “  Luttrell’s  Folly  ”  were  not 
!  far  off;  and  the  cottages  of  the  Forest  half-hidden  by  moss 
;  and  house-leek,  formed  endless  subjects  for  the  pencil ;  as 
i  well  as  the  ever-shifting  lights  and  shadows  on  the  shores 
1  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  old  fortress  was  as  much  a  home 
I  to  Caroline  Bowles  as  Buckland.  Comparatively  early  in 
'  her  long  acquaintance  with  Southey,  she  was  gratified  by 
his  mention  of  Paul  Burrard,  who  was  aid-de-camp  to 
Sir  John  Moore  at  Coruna,  and  fell,  mortiilly  wounded, 
just  after  his  chief  had  been  struck,  when  scarcely  nine- 
j  teen. 

i  These  are  some  of  Southey’s  lines :  — 

Not  unprepared 

The  heroic  youth  was  found,  for  in  the  ways 
Of  piety  had  he  been  trained  ;  and  what 
The  dutiful  child  iqwn  his  mother’s  knees 
Had  learned,  the  soldier  faithfully  observed. 

In  chaniltcr  or  in  tent,  the  Book  of  Ood 
Was  his  beloved  manual ;  and  his  life 
Beseemed  the  lessons  which  from  thence  he  drew. 

For  gallant  as  he  was,  and  blithe  of  heart. 

Expert  of  hand,  and  keen  of  eye,  and  prompt 
In  intellect,  religion  was  the  crown 
Of  all  his  noble  projicrties. 

Upon  the  spot  from  whence  he  just  had  seen 
His  General  borne  away,  the  apjiointed  hall 
Reached  him.  Rut  not  on  that  Gallicinn  ground 
Was  it  his  fate,  like  many  a  British  heart. 

To  mingle  with  the  soil :  the  sea  received 
His  mortal  relics —  to  a  watery  grieve 
Consigned,  so  near  his  native  shore,  so  near 
His  father’s  house,  that  they  who  loved  him  Imst, 
Unconscious  of  its  import,  heard  the  gun 
Which  fired  his  knell. 

It  was  about  the  time  this  poem  was  written  that  Miss 
Bowles  paitl  her  first  visit  to  Keswick,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Southey  were  surrounded  with  their  large  household.  Her 
host  was  chained  so  resolutely  to  his  desk  among  the  books 
of  his  library,  that  he  was  only  able  to  give  up  one  day  to 
the  enjoyment  of  showing  her  the  scenery  of  his  beloved 
hills. 

On  that  exquisite  summer’s  day-,  a  party  had  been  got  up 
by  the  young  people,  who  had  themselves  prepared  the 
meal  that  was  spread  somewhere  ne.ar  the  Falls  of  Lodore. 
Sara  Coleridge,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  ethereal 
beauty,  had  made  a  basketful  of  remarkably  nice  cakes ; 
and  Caroline  Bowles  kept  a  record  of  the  charming  figure 
otTering  them  to  her  friends,  in  a  sketch  which  was  in  due 
time  lithographed.  It  contains  likenesses  of  all  who  were 
assembled  on  that  occasion,  and  is  named  “  A  Picnic  among 
the  Hills.” 

She  had  met  Southey  first  in  London  (as  far  as  I  recol¬ 
lect)  at  her  publishers’,  the  Messrs.  Blackwood ;  but  she 
now  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  who  were  attached 
to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  gratitude.  For 
them  he  worked  so  hard  that  be  denied  himself  the  rest  and 
change  of  scene  that  might  have  prolonged  his  life,  and  per¬ 
haps  made  his  enormous  learning  and  industry  more  pro¬ 
ductive  of  books  that  paid.  No  one  enjoyed  a  holiday 
more  thoroughly,  and  it  may  be  well  imagined  that  with 
so  agreeable  a  guest  he  put  forth  his  pleasantest  powers. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation  at  Greta  Hall  of  an 
evening ;  but  excepting  for  a  short  hour’s  walk,  which  he 
took  as  a  duty  every  day,  he  remained  as  usual  shut  up 
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with  his  writing,  appointing  his  friend  Wordsworth  to  show 
her  the  country.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  she  said,  used  to  walk 
for  miles  by  the  side  of  her  pony,  pointing  out  every  fold 
of  the  hills,  with  their  glens  and  tarns.  Scarcely  a  shadow 
from  the  passing  clouds  swept  across  lake  or  upland  pasture 
without  his  remarking  it.  He  was  fond  of  repeating  his 
own  poetry  in  illustration  of  the  scenery,  and  did  so  with  a 
strong  north  country  accent,  and  very  sonorous  voice,  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  I  in  such  words  as  “  walk  ”  and  “  talk,”  in  a 
peculiar  manner. 

When  Miss  Bowles  left  Keswick,  she  carried  away  a 
characteristic  present  from  Southey  —  an  extract  he  had 
made  while  in  Portugal  from  an  old  wooden-bound  book, 
which  he  found  in  a  convent  library.  It  had  apparentl)' 
never  been  opened  since  the  monks  had  chained  it  so  near 
the  ceiling  that  he  had  to  stand  on  a  high  ladder  to  read  it, 
and  to  write  out  the  legend,  for  it  was  covered  with  thick 
cobwebs. 

She  also  took  back  to  Buckland  Cottage  a  drawing  she 
had  made  of  the  interior  of  that  pleasant  room  in  which  the 
family  collected  of  an  evening  with  their  frequent  guests, 
but  which  overflowed  with  the  books  of  the  master  of  the 
house.  These  were  dear  to  him  as  the  dearest  friends,  and 
he  loved  an  old  volume  with  creamy  paper,  and  broad 
black  printing,  finely  bound  in  vellum  or  Russia-leather, 
right  well,  almost  to  the  last. 

The  view  of  bis  library,  with  the  open  box  of  books  just 
arrived  by  coach  from  London,  in  the  foreground,  soon 
took  its  place  in  Miss  Bowles’  pretty  drawing-room  ;  and 
the  extract  from  the  monkish  volume  made  its  appearance 
in  “  The  Legend  of  Santarcm,”  which  she  published  a 
good  while  afterwards.  Southey  used  to  say  that  ”  she 
only  required  concentration  of  thought  and  energies  to 
produce  a  great  work.”  This  she  never  attemjded,  nor 
was  it  at  all  within  the  scope  of  her  powers.  She  con¬ 
tented  herself  with  sending  beautiful  and  popular  sketches 
to  Blackioood's  Magazine,  which  were  chiefly  taken  from 
domestic  incidents  belonging  to  her  own  family  histories. 
The  pathetic  story  of  Andrew  Cleaves,  which  is  probably 
her  best,  belonged  purely  to  fiction ;  but  is  worked  up 
with  wonderfully  graphic  details.  It  was  written  while 
she  was  watching  the  dying  bed  of  “  Ma  Bonne,”  who 
lived  to  unusual  old  age,  and  sank  to  rest  in  the  arms  of 
her  nurse-child,  by  whom  she  was  so  fondly  cherished. 
She  is  mentioned  in  several  poems  as  the  last  of  that 
household  which  had  surrounded  her  youth. 

The  good  Quaker,  Bernard  Barton,  used  often  to  per¬ 
suade  Miss  Bowles  to  write  for  his  Annual.  Alaric  Watts 
also  claimed  frequent  contributions  from  her  pen  ;  and  her 
works  became  especially  popular  in  America,  where  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving  had  revived  the  love  of  all  things  pertaining 
to  old-fashioned  English  life.  She  was  very  often  amused 
by  letters  from  her  American  admirers,  who  implored  her 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  to  gladden  their  country  with 
her  presence.  Than  such  a  prospect,  as  may  well  be  sup¬ 
posed,  nothing  could  have  been  further  from  her  wishes  1 
Her  health  had  always  been  delicate,  and  did  not  improve 
as  she  advanced  in  life  — on  the  contrary,  she  was  subject  to 
severe  suflering  from  neuralgic  and  other  causes,  which 
made  her  frequently  unable  to  see  her  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  a  very  great  pleasure  to  her,  therefore, 
to  alter  and  improve  her  little  domain,  which  she  did  with 
the  proceeds  of  “  The  Widow’s  Tale,”  and  other  works. 
She  found  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  in  her  conserva¬ 
tory  ;  and  the  rustic  dairy,  richly  furnished  with  old  China, 
which  she  had  built  under  a  great  elm-tree  on  her  lawn  ; 
and  also  in  her  little  pony  carri.age,  in  which  she  con¬ 
stantly  visited  her  poor  people  on  the  outskirts  of  the  New 
Forest,  followed  by  her  great  black  mastiff. 

One  of  her  greatest  friends  for  many  years  was  an  ac¬ 
complished  Swiss  lady,  whose  husbancf  was  descended 
from  Lord  Chesterfield’s  “  Dayrolles,”  and  who  as  a  widow 
had  happily  settled  near  Lymington. 

When  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  parties  often  given  by 
Lady  Neale  at  Walhampton,  no  one  was  more  cheerful  than 
Miss  Bowles,  or  contributed  more  to  the  amusement  of 
guests  staying  at  that  hospitable  bouse.  On  one  occasion, 
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when  she  happened  to  meet  a  large  party  assembled  there 
for  Christmas  festivities,  she,  like  every  one  else,  appeared 
thoroughly  mystified  by  a  bundle  of  torn  letters  which  the 
hostess  had  picked  up  in  the  corridor,  and  which  had  ap¬ 
parently  met  with  some  accident  on  their  way  to  the  post- 
office.  Everybody  was  requested  to  claim  from  amono- 
them  his  or  her  property,  the  signatures  being  unluckily 
missing.  They  contained  strictures,  more  or  less  true,  on 
every  one’s  manners,  aspirations,  and  general  character; 
and  so  well  was  the  deception  kept  up  that  it  was  not 
traced  to  its  proper  source  tor  some  time. 

About  the  year  1831,  Edward  Irving,  then  still  a  popu¬ 
lar  preiicher,  and  undoubtedly  a  man  of  noble  intellectual 
owers,  came  for  a  short  summer-holiday  with  his  wife,  to 
Irs.  Baring-Wall’s  house  at  Lymington.  He  preached 
(as  is  common  with  Scotch  ministers)  at  the  Independent 
Chapel,  and  its  narrow  walls  could  not  contain  the  eager 
crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  him.  He  therefore  agreed  to 
the  generally  expressed  wish,  and  it  was  given  out  that  he 
would  preach  once  on  Milford  Common,  near  the  old  en¬ 
campment  of  the  French  Royalists. 

A  golden  afternoon  glowing  on  the  harvest-fields  and 
hedge-rows  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  on  the  Solent 
dotted  with  white  sails,  brought  out  all  the  carriages  of  the 
neighborhood.  Most  people  declared  they  were  driving 
that  way  by  chance :  but  so  it  was,  that  they  all  stopped 
to  hear,  and  it  certainly  was  an  hour  worth  stopping  for. 

The  great  preacher  was  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  of 
energy,  with  a  magnificent  figure,  which  could  well  bear  to 
stand  with  the  westering  sun  for  a  background ;  and  a 
great  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  him,  watching  every 
I  change  of  his  countenance,  and  catching  to  its  farthest 
outskirts  every  intonation  of  his  wonderfully  flexible  voice. 
He  preached  on  the  great  harvest  to  be  gathered  in  by  all 
who  were  ready  to  serve  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.  His 
imajery  was  taken  from  the  surrounding  scenery  and  the 
associations  of  the  place,  and  the  effect  was  electrical. 
No  one  who  heard  that  sermon  ever  thought  very  hardly 
in  after-days  of  Irving  himself,  however  much  they  may 
have  dissented  from  his  peculiar  views  and  conduct. 

Miss  Bowles  was  of  course  there  in  her  pretty  pony  car¬ 
riage  ;  and  on  the  following  morning  she  met  him  (with 
the  writer)  at  Mrs.  Wall’s  house. 

They  had  a  long  conversation,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  Irving  spoke  warmly  of  the  obligations  he  owed  to 
Coleridge  at  the  beginning  of  his  c.areer  in  London.  He 
loved,  he  said,  “to  watch  for  Coleridge’s  grand  ideas 
looming  through  the  mist.” 

Caroline  Bowles  afterwards  remarked  that  he  reminded 
her,  as  a  preacher,  of  Robert  Hall,  whose  eloquence  till 
then  she  had  thought  unsurpassed  ;  and  in  personal  ap- 

f)earance  of  Mr.  Southey.  She  was  convinced  thiit  if  the 
atter  could  have  held  ten  minutes’  conversation  with  Ed¬ 
ward  Irving,  against  whom  he  had  written  with  extreme 
bitterness,  “  they  would  have  stalked  together  away  to¬ 
wards  Brockenhurst,  the  best  friends  in  the  world.”  But 
Southey  never  had  such  an  opportunity,  and  Miss  Bowles 
never  saw  Irving  again. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  summer  she  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  second  visit  from  Southey ;  but  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  was  occupied  in  writing  for  the  Quarterly  Revietc. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Hodson  he  says  :  “  The  remainder  of 
the  paper  was  written  at  Caroline  Bowles’,  where  I  shut 
myself  up  for  eleven  days,  refusing  all  invitations,  seeing 
no  vi.sitors,  and  never  going  out,  excepting  when  she 
mounted  her  Shetland  pony  and  I  walked  by  her  side  for 
an  hour  or  two  before  dinner.”  So  far,  indeed,  did  he 
carry  this  sauvagtrie,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  old 
and  dear  relative  of  his  hostess  persuaded  her  to  open  the 
door  of  the  room  in  which  Southey  was  writing,  she  was 
so  much  struck  by  his  air  of  annoyance  that  she  directly 
closed  it.  As  they  met  again,  her  guest  exclaimed, 
“  When  you  hail  shown  my  mane  and  my  tail,  you  might 
j  as  well  have  let  me  roar  1  ” 

In  1834  his  great  sorrow  came  upon  him  in  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  which  ended  in  mental  alienation. 

“  Forty  years,”  he  writes,  “  has  she  been  the  life  of  my 
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life,  and  I  have  left  her  this  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  God, 
who  has  visited  me  with  this  affliction,  has  given  me 
strength  to  bear  it,  and  will,  I  know,  support  me  to  the 
end,  whatever  that  may  be.” 

His  letters  at  this  period  all  breathe  the  same  spirit  of 
resignation  and  of  steadfast  endurance,  but  his  heakh  was 
greatly  impaired  by  three  years  of  devoted  watchfulness, 
accompanied  by  the  necessity  for  literary  labor. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1837,  Edith  Southey  sank 
painlessly  and  peacefully  to  rest.  However  thankful  her 
husband  must  have  been  for  such  a  release  from  suffering, 
he  did  not  recover  the  loss  of  one  who  had  been  for  two 
thirds  of  his  life  bis  chief  object,  as  he  was  hers.  His 
friends  persuaded  him  to  seek  restored  health  and  cheer¬ 
fulness  by  going  abroad ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  he 
paid  a  visit  of  some  weeks  to  Buckland  cottage,  arriving 
there  in  October,  1838. 

His  spirits  revived  in  the  society  of  his  old  friend,  and  a 
few  months  later  he  wrote  thus  to  Walter  Savage  Landor: 

“  Reduced  in  number  as  my  family  has  been  within  the 
last  few  years,  ray  spirits  would  hardly  recover  their  habit¬ 
ual  and  healthy  cheerfulness  if  I  had  not  prevailed  on 
Miss  Bowles  to  share  my  lot  for  the  remainder  of  our 
lives.  There  is  just  such  a  disparity  of  age  as  is  fitting. 
We  have  been  well  acquainted  with  each  other  more  than 
♦wenty  years,  and  a  more  perfect  conformity  of  disposi¬ 
tion  could  not  exist :  so  that  in  resolving  upon  what  must 
be  either  the  weakest  or  the  wisest  act  of  a  sexagenarian’s 
life,  I  am  well  assured  that,  according  to  human  foresight, 

I  have  judged  well  and  acted  wisely,  both  for  myself  and 
my  remaining  daughter.” 

He  naturally  did  not  allude  to  the  fact,  that  when  he 
first  made  an  olfer  to  Caroline*  Bowles,  she  “  refused  to 
burden  him  with  an  invalid  wife.”  That  objection  was 
happily  removed  by  her  gaining  an  unwonted  degree  of 
health ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1839,  she  was  married  to 
him  at  Boldre  Church. 

The  rest  of  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent  in  paying 
visits  among  her  relations,  to  whom  her  husband  now 
showed  himself  in  his  pleasantest  character,  lie  was  ex¬ 
tremely  agreeable,  when  throughly  at  his  ease  in  society; 
and  he  apparently  took  great  interest  in  the  new  family 
circle  in  which  be  found  himself  so  cordially  welcomed. 
The  first  symptoms  of  failure  of  memory  soon  unhappily 
appeared,  but  they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  absence  of 
mind,  and  excited  no  uneasiness. 

Southey  had  once  dedicated  a  poem  to  Caroline  Bowles, 
his  “kind  friend  and  ti^t^r  poetess,”  called  “The  Sinner 
well  saved.”  It  was  the  story  of  “  the  wretched  Eliemon 
who  sold  his  soul  to  the  demon;”  and  of  course  belonged 
to  a  class  of  subjects  \v..ich  had  a  singular  attraction  for 
him.  He  explained  that  the  Satan  of  the  Middle  Ages 
appeared  to  him  a  purely  mythological  personage,  whom 
he  had  as  much  right  to  use  as  he  would  have  had  to  in¬ 
troduce  Pan  or  Faunus  into  a  poem.  This  in  some  degree 
accounts  for  the  reasonable  otfence  given  by  many — too 
many  —  of  his  writings.  Quite  a  uew  subject  was  now  to 
engage  his  own  pen  and  his  wife’s.  They  projected  and 
partly  accomplished  a  poem,  which  was  to  take  up  and 
weave  together  the  legends  of  our  Saxon  hero,  Robin 
Hood.  Mrs.  Southey  was  full  of  hope,  when  be  had  settled 
again  amongst  his  old  pursuits  and  friends  and  books,  that 
be  would  entirely  recover  a  healthy  tone  of  mind,  and  all 
his  former  vigor;  and  she  still  looked  forward  to  many 
happy  years.  This,  however,  as  we  all  know,  was  a  falla¬ 
cious  hope ;  his  mental  powers  gradually  diminished ;  and 
although  he  long  enjoyed  hearing  her  read,  and  nearly  to 
the  end  loved  the  sound  of  her  voice  and  of  her  name,  the 
torch  burnt  lower  and  lower  till  it  was  finally  extinguished. 
The  last  year  of  his  life  was  passed  in  a  tranciuil,  dreamy 
state,  in  which  he  recognized  no  one,  not  even  his  wife. 

Robert  Southey  died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1843,  and 
was  borne  to  his  rest  on  a  stormy  morning,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  church-yard  of  Crosthwaite.  Few  besides  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  and  immediate  neighbors  followed  his  remains ;  but  his 
intimate  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth  crossed  the  hills  on  that 
wild  morning  to  be  present  at  the  funeral. 


As  soon  as  her  shattered  health  allowed  her  to  under¬ 
take  the  journey  to  Hampshire,  Mrs.  Southey  returned  to 
Buckland  Cottage.  Tliere,  surrounded  by  her  nearest  re¬ 
lations  and  oldest  friends,  she  gradually  recovered  the 
energies  of  a  mini!  shaken  indeed  by  long  anxiety  and 
sorrow,  but  not  weakened. 

Her  old  gayety  was  forever  gone,  and  she  shrunk  from 
any  new  literary  exertion.  During  the  remaining  years 
of  her  life  she  chiefly  occupied  herself  with  arranging  a 
complete  edition  of  her  works,  including  the  finished  por¬ 
tions  of  “  Robin  Hood,”  and  a  life  of  Peter  Bell,  which  she 
had  begun  at  Keswick. 

On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Southey  had  lost  an  annuity  be¬ 
queathed  to  her  by  a  relation  of  her  fiither’s.  Colonel  Bruce. 
It  was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  she  learnt  in 
1852  that  the  Queen  had  conferred  on  her  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  by  literature  from  her  husband’s  works.  This  pen¬ 
sion  had  been  granted  owing  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Southey,  on  her  behalf  ;  and  was 
therefore  all  the  more  welcome  to  her. 

She  paid  at  least  one  visit  to  London  to  see  the  beauti¬ 
ful  recumbent  statue  of  Southey  which  lies  above  his  tomb. 
The  original  intention  and  agreement  with  Mr.  Lough,  the 
sculptor,  was  that  the  monument  should  be  of  Caen  stone; 
but  with  characteristic  liberality  he  executed  it  in  white 
marble;  he  presented  also  a  fine  cast  of  the  bust  to  his 
widow.  When  the  writer  of  these  brief  records  went  to 
see  it  at  his  studio,  Mr.  Lough  remarked  how  like  Mrs. 
Southey’s  eye  and  the  expression  of  her  features  was  to 
her  husband’s. 

In  1853  Caroline  Southey  also  pas.sed  away.  Only  a 
few  hours  before  her  death  she  was  watching  a  fine  East- 
Indiaman  that  had  purposely  been  run  aground  near  the 
Needles,  to  avoid  swamping  a  little  fishing-hoat  that 
crossed  her  track.  She  observed  to  Lady  Burrard,  who 
was  with  her  to  the  last,  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to 
realize  that  death  was  close  at  hand,  with  her  mind  so 
fully  awake  to  all  the  interests  of  life  !  Her  early  prayer 
was  fulfilled,  as  it  seemed  to  the  letter  ;  — 

Come  not  in  terrors  clad  to  claim 
An  unresisting  prey ; 

Come  like  an  evening  shadow,  Death,  — 

So  stealthily,  so  silently,  — 

And  shut  mine  eyes,  and  steal  my  breath  ; 

Then  willingly,  oh  willingly. 

With  thee  I  ’ll  go  away. 

She  lies  in  the  church-yard  at  Lymington,  surrounded  by 
many  generations  of  her  kindred,  far  away  from  the  storm- 
swept  grave  of  her  poet-friend  and  husband.  But  it  is 
right  that  some  memorial  of  her  should  be  associated  with 
his  name  and  memory. 
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“  Well,  you  seem  to  have  discharged  the  ‘  Whole  Duty 
of  Man,’  according  to  John  Murray,”  remarks  a  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  friend  to  whom  I  have  been  retailing  my  experiences 
of  the  interior  of  Russia.  “  Is  there  anything  lett  to  add 
to  the  list  V  ” 

“  Nothing  that  I  can  think  of,  unless  it  be  a  big  fire.” 

“  A  big  fire,  eh  'I  Why,  you  ’re  worse  than  the  rat  that 
starved  in  the  granary.  I ’m  sure  there  have  been  fires 
enough  this  summer  to  give  every  tourist  in  Russia,  one  for 
himself.” 

This  statement,  though  rather  “  tall,”  can  hardly  be  set 
down  as  a  positive  exaggeration.  During  the  past  summer 
Russia  has  been  outdoing  herself  in  fires,  in  a  way  aston¬ 
ishing  even  to  those  who  remember  the  great  conflagra¬ 
tions  of  1862.  All  the  journals  have  been  teeming  with 
fire  after  fire,  to  an  e.xtent  which  might  lead  a  casual  ob¬ 
server  to  conclude  either  that  the  Russians  are  in  the  habit 
of  regaling  themselves  annually  with  a  patriotic  rehearsal 
of  the  burning  of  Moscow,  or  that  the  entire  nation  has 
attained  the  condition  of  the  Chinese  in  Charles  Lamb’s 
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incomparable  “  Essay  on  Roast  Pig,”  among  whom  the  only 
known  method  of  cookery  was  by  burning  the  entire  prem¬ 
ises.  North,  south,  east,  and  west,  the  public  at  large 
appears  to  have  been  amusing  itself  by  making  a  bonfire 
of  everything  that  comes  to  hand,  while  the  insurance 
companies  of  every  degree  are  rej)enting  in  dust  and  ashes. 
One  could  hardly  open  a  newspaper  without  seeing  an¬ 
nounced,  in  a  careless,  ofl-hand  summary  of  half  a  dozen 
lines,  as  a  matter  of  no  moment,  the  destruction  by  fire 
of  “  6fty  houses,”  “  one  hundred  and  thirteen  houses,”  “  an 
entire  street  containing  several  public  buildings.”  Hith¬ 
erto,  however,  I  have  remained,  like  Gideon's  fleece,  dry 
amid  abundance,  not  a  single  fire  out  of  all  this  multitude 
having  been  obliging  enough  to  come  in  my  way;  but  it  is 
decreed  that  this  delay  shall  be  atoned  for  by  the  spectacle 
of  a  conflagration  worth  all  the  rest  put  together. 

One  dreary  September  night,  I  had  been  sitting  up  late 
over  the  fifth  volume  of  Count  Tolstoi’s  “  War  and  Peace,” 
perhaps  the  best  Russian  historical  novel  ever  written.  I 
was  just  midway  through  the  Borodino  chapter,  and  had 
so  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  life-like  description  of  the  great 
battle,  that  it  was  little  wonder  if  it  haunted  me  even  in  j 
sleep.  But  I  could  hardly  have  slept  more  than  an  hour,  i 
when  I  was  roused  by'  a  clamor  that  might  have  awakened 
a  rural  policeman,  and,  rushing  to  the  window,  found  my-  : 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  that  almost  realizetl  the  visions  ! 
of  battle  upon  which  it  had  broken.  Alarm-lights  were  I 
hoisted  upon  the  tower  of  the  fire  brigade  station,  which 
was  next  door  to  me ;  lamps  were  flitting  about  the  court-  i 
yard;  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  rumble  of  wheels,  I 
mingled  with  the  hoarse  shouting  of  many  voices,  came  | 
echoing  from  below ;  and  overhead,  the  whole  sky  was  | 
purple  with  the  reflection  of  a  fierce  red  glare  that  broke  ' 
the  darkness  far  away  to  the  eastward.  1'here  could  be  ! 
no  doubt  of  it,  I  had  got  my  wish  at  last.  I  dressed  my¬ 
self  as  if  “  running  it  close”  for  morning  chapel  at  O.xford, 
and  was  down-stairs  and  out  of  the  house  in  a  twinkling. 

“  Where  is  itY  ”  ask  I  of  one  of  the  helmeted  figures  in 
gray  frieze  who  are  rushing  about  in  front  of  the  station. 

“  Tootchkoir  Bridge,”  answers  the  man,  and  the  next 
moment  1  am  running  at  full  speed  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  There  is  no  need  to  inquire  further ;  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  the  TootchkofI  Bridge,  I  comprehend  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  the  catastrophe.  The  bridge  in  question 
crosses  the  Lesser  Neva  about  half-way  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  island  on  which  the  Vasili-Ostroff  suburb  is 
built ;  and  close  to  it,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  river,  lies 
an  enormous  hemp-wharf,  containing  four  or  five  ware¬ 
houses,  and  usually  covered  with  piles  of  loose  bales,  in 
addition  to  the  quantity  stored  within.  Such  a  magazine 
of  fuel,  once  fired,  would  make  a  blaze  to  startle  all  Peters¬ 
burg  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  neighborhood  is  already  in 
commotion.  Heads  are  thrusting  themselves  out  of  win¬ 
dows  ;  voices  calling  to  each  other ;  half-dressed  figures 
running  about  the  streets ;  and  more  than  once,  as  I  fly 
along,  a  fire-engine  comes  thundering  past  at  full  gallop, 
the  brazen  helmets  of  its  men  glancing  redly  in  the  fitful 
light.  At  length,  as  I  turn  the  corner  of  the  street  leading 
to  the  TootchkofI'  Bridge,  the  whole  scene  bursts  upon  me 
at  once. 

The  entire  front  of  the  hemp-wharf  is  one  sheet  of  danc¬ 
ing  flame,  which,  tossed  by  the  rising  wind,  swoops  forward 
ever  and  anon  as  if  to  overleap  the  very  river  itself,  cast¬ 
ing  out  a  heat  which,  even  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
stream,  is  well-nigh  unendurable.  Beneath  the  deepening 

f'lare,  the  river  seems  to  run  blood ;  the  faces  of  the  crowd, 
ooking  wan  and  ghastly  beneath  that  infernal  lustre, 
appear  and  vanish  Tike  phantoms ;  while,  in  the  distant 
background  the  tall,  lance-like  tower  of  the  great  church 
of  the  citadel  looms  out  through  the  rolling  smoke  like  a 
threatening  giant.  Of  the  store-house  in  which  the  fire 
began  nothing  is  left  but  a  great  heap  of  glowing  embers, 
around  which  the  flames  rising  from  the  loose  hemp  lap 
and  surge  like  a  whirlpool.  A  second  warehouse  is  just 
bursting  into  a  blaze,  and  the  engines  are  working  with 
might  and  main  to  save  it,  the  long  black  line  of  the 
water-jet  standing  out  against  the  flaming  background  like 


I  a  bar  sinister  drawn  athwart  some  gorgeous  escutcheon. 

I  But  all  is  in  vain.  The  hemp  within  is  already  alight, 
i  The  smoke  deepens  —  thickens  —  reddens  suddenly  —  and 
up  through  the  roof  leaps  a  great  spout  of  fire,  with  a  long, 
j  rejoicing  roar,  accompanied  by  a  sharp  snapping  like  the 
'  report  of  a  firework.  The  rafters  crack  and  hiss  in  the 
j  blaze;  the  “chirr”  of  broken  glass  is  heard  from  the  up- 
I  per  windows;  and  right  and  left  the  fiery  claws  clutch  at 
I  the  adjoining  timbers,  till  all  is  one  broad  flame,  above  and 
'  below. 

Wilder  and  wilder  grons  the  tumult.  Engine  after 
engine  comes  rattling  up,  goes  thundering  across  the  bridge 
I  into  sudden  darkness,  and  comes  out  again  in  the  full  glare 
I  of  the  fire  —  the  faces  of  the  men,  ami  the  very  buttons  on 
j  their  uniform,  standing  out  as  clear  as  if  under  a  microscope. 
What  with  the  stifling  heat,  the  fierce  intensity  of  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  deafening  uproar,  my  battle-visions  are  more 
than  realized.  Every  feature  of  the  panorama  —  the 
hoarse  words  of  command,  the  incessant  play  of  the  engines, 
the  helmeted  figures  running  and  scrambling  under  the  red 
glare,  the  crash  of  falling  timbers,  the  masses  of  men  loom¬ 
ing  shadow-like  through  the  rolling  smoke  —  is  in  grim 
harmony  with  the  idea.  It  is  the  escalade  of  Balajoz 
over  again ! 

As  yet  the  great  warehouse  in  the  centre  of  the  wharf 
has  escaped  unscathed,  though  environed  on  every  side  by 
a  perfect  wall  of  flame;  but  it  has  evidently  not  long  to  live 
now.  Flakes  of  burning  hemp  fall  upon  it  like  rain,  and  a 
long  jet  of  fire  from  the  nearest  of  the  blazing  buildings 
keeps  darting  viciously  out  at  it,  in  stroke  after  stroke,  like 
the  arm  of  a  boxer.  One  blow,  swifter  and  fiercer  than  the 
rest,  at  length  gets  well,  home ;  the  dark  mass  is  suddenly 
lit  up  from  within,  sparks  and  pieces  of  wood  fly  in  all 
directions,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  building  is  in 
flames.  And  now  the  destruction  has  reached  its  height. 
From  the  head  of  the  bridge  to  the  farthest  storehouse,  the 
whole  wharf  is  one  great  roaring  blaze,  the  floating  sparks 
of  which  shoot  athwart  the  black  sky  overhead  like  the 
fiery  rain  of  Dante’s  “  Inferno;  ”  and  in  its  ghastly  splen¬ 
dor,  the  whole  length  of  the  quay,  the  dark  woods  that 
cluster  along  the  farther  shore,  and  even  the  golden  domes 
of  the  churches  far  away  beyond  the  Great  Neva,  stand 
out  in  a  weird,  unearthly  picturesqueness. 

At  this  moment  —  how  or  whence  no  man  can  tell  —  a 
fearful  whisper  runs  through  the  crowd  that  there  are  men 
shut  up  in  the  great  warehouse  —  probably  stupefied  by  the 
smoke,  and  unable  to  get  out.  The  rumor  speedily  reaches 
the  firemen,  and  the  bare  suggestion  is  enough  to  stimulate 
them  to  redoubled  exertion.  Haifa  dozen  stalwart  volun¬ 
teers,  with  their  clothes  steeped  in  water  to  keep  off  the 
flames,  dash  into  the  glowing  mass,  flinging  aside  the  half- 
consumed  timbers  with  the  strength  of  giants;  but  the 
stifling  heat  soon  overpowers  even  them  —  they  stagger, 
scorched  and  gasping,  out  of  the  furnace,  and  sink  ex¬ 
hausted  on  the  ground.  One  man  actually  plants  a  ladder 
against  the  burning  building,  and  mounts  it  with  a  hose¬ 
pipe  under  his  arm,  in  the  hope  of  giving  it  a  surer  aim. 
For  one  moment  he  is  seen  outlined  against  the  flaming 
background  like  a  statue  of  bronze  —  and  then  an  ill-aimed 
jet  from  one  of  the  other  engines  strikes  the  brave  fellow 
full  on  the  body,  and  sweeps  him  like  a  feather  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  fire  1  Not  a  trace  of  him  was  ever  seen 
again ;  and  his  very  name  is  most  probably  unknown.  Why 
should  it  not  be  'I  he  was  neither  grandee  nor  general  — 

“  Only  an  honest  man 
Doing  his  duty ;  ” 

and  human  life,  like  human  labor,  is  cheap  in  Russia. 

And  so,  through  the  long  night,  the  fire  roars  and  rages ; 
apd  when  the  day  dawns  upon  it  at  last,  there  is  but  little 
left  for  the  destroyer  to  feed  on.  Slowly  and  sullenly  his 
rage  dies  away  in  hoarse  growls  and  gaspings,  and  the 
silence  of  utter  desolation  now  sinks  upon  that  great  wil¬ 
derness  of  ruin. 

While  the  fire  raged,  the  indescribable  magnificence  of 
the  spectacle  made  one  half  forget  its  horror,  and  the  ruin 
which  it  entailed  ;  but  in  the  gray  of  early  morning,  when 
the  uproar  and  excitement  are  over,  it  is  a  dreary  and  hid- 
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i  eous  sight.  Over  the  whole  place  broods  a  guilty  silence, 
an  air  of  hopelessness  and  lifelessness,  a  blank  unseeing 
stare  from  the  gaping  windows,  which  makes  one  feel  like 
I  the  accomplice  of  some  mysterious  crime.  The  great  ware¬ 
house,  where  the  fire  did  its  worst,  is  gutted  from  roof  to 
i  basement  1  only  a  few  blackened  beams,  like  the  ribs  of  a 
skeleton,  bridge  the  space  between  the  smouldering  walls. 
Overhead,  the  clear  sky  is  blotted  with  creeping  smoke ; 
while  the  ground  is  covered  far  and  wide  with  half-con¬ 
sumed  bales,  mounds  of  singed  hemp,  masses  of  iron  plat¬ 
ing  bent  and  twisted  in  every  direction,  charred  planks  and 
smoke-blackened  rafters  floating  in  pools  of  water;  and 
around  the  chaos  stand  groups  of  curious  spectators,  not 
noisy  or  excited,  but  with  a  cool,  scientific  appreciation 
which  seems  to  say,  “  We  have  seen  the  like  often  before, 
but  it  is  always  worth  seeing  again.” 

It  needs  little  imagination  to  transform  the  whole  scene 
into  a  great  battle-field;  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  con¬ 
tested  entrenchment  standing  grimly  up  in  front  —  the 
charre«l  bales  and  broken  planking  strewing  the  ground 
I  like  heaps  of  slain,  amid  which  the  strips  of  scarlet  cloth 
show  like  trickling  streams  of  blood  —  while  the  helmeted 
firemen  who  toil  amid  the  chaos  might  welt  pass  fur  the  few 
survivors  of  the  conquering  army  paying  the  last  honors  to 
I  their  fallen  brethren.  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  tragedy,  amid  the  thickest  of  the  ruin  lies 
I  a  strange,  formless  heap,  oozing  out  a  thick,  white,  nauseous 
smoke  —  a  kind  of  unctuous,  pitchy  cinder,  from  which  the 
most  case-hardened  veterans  of  the  fire  brigade  avert  their 
eyes  in  horror.  There  are  five  men  missing  this  morning 
from  the  gang  of  the  Tootchkoff  Wharf,  aud^this  is  alt  that 
is  left  of  them ! 

Turning  away  in  disgust,  I  suddenly  come  face  to  face 
I  with  the  Russian  acc^uaintance  mentioned  at  the  opening  of 
my  story,  who  is  surveying  the  dismal  scene  with  the  air  of 
a  connoisseur. 

”  Well,”  remarks  he,  with  a  quiet  smile  (he  is  a  man  who 
would  make  a  joke  upon  anything),  “  one  advantage  of  all 
this  is,  that  alter  such  a  destruction  of  hemp  it  will  be 
!  simply  impossible  for  men  of  moderate  means  to  hang  them¬ 
selves  for  some  time  to  come  1  ” 

So  goes  the  march  of  events.  A  catastrophe  unparalleled 
i  within  the  memory  of  man,  the  destruction  of  three  millions’ 
worth  of  property,  half  a  dozen  men  killed  by  the  cruellest 
of  all  deaths  —  and  all  this  is  summed  up  in  ten  or  twelve 
I  careless  lines  of  print  and  the  passing  jest  of  a  dilettante  I 
i  But  the  counter-observation  of  an  old  fireman  who  is  work- 
1  ing  near  us  sends  me  away  somewhat  comforted. 

!  “  Poor  fellows  1  ”  mutters  the  veteran,  crossing  himself, 

as  he  looks  askance  at  the  shapeless  mass  into  which  five 
living  men  have  been  melted  down,  “  there ’s  little  enough 
i  left  of  them  now,  but  God  will  know  them  when  they  come 
!  to  Him.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  PRAYER-ROOM  in  private  houses,  fitted  up  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally,  is  the  latest  fashionable  novelty. 

The  London  Athenceum  promises  to  give  its  readers 
next  week  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters  of  Robert 
Burns. 

Madame  Patti  is  going  to  create  a  new  part,  having 
accepted  the  role  of  Virginia  in  M.  Victor  Masse’s  new 
opera  of  “  Paul  and  Virginia.” 

Two  jewellers  have  been  sent  for  from  Paris  to  value  the 
jewels  and  precious  stones,  etc.,  which  are  in  the  Pope’s 
possession,  and  which  he  proposes  to  sell. 

M.  Jules  Verne,  whose  ingenious  romances  are  just 
now  very  popular  in  Paris,  is  preparing  his  “  Round  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days  ”  for  the  Paris  stage. 

Prince  Bismarck,  who  takes  baths  daily  at  the  Salt¬ 
works  in  Kissingen,  has  caused  a  request  to  be  inserted  in 
the  papers,  desiring  people  meeting  him  in  the  public  walks 
and  drives  not  to  salute  him. 


Mr.  Hubert  Smith,  the  author  of  “Tent  Life  with 
Gypsies  in  Norway,”  has  built  himself  a  house  near  Laur- 
vig,  in  that  country,  and  married  a  gypsy  of  the  name  of 
Esmeralda,  who  is  said  to  possess  extraordinary  musical 
talent. 

Rochefort  is  contriving  to  get  his  Lanteme  into 
France.  Recently  the  Paris  police  had  occasion  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  dress-maker,  and  on  searching  her  premises  they 
found  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  they  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  find,  and  among  them  several  bundles  of  the  first 
number  of  La  Lanterne. 

Serious  complaints  are  made  by  the  church  papers  in 
Prussia  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  of  divin¬ 
ity  at  the  German  Universities.  Should  there  not  be  an 
early  increase  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  a  few  years 
hence  half  the  Protestant  livings  in  the  country  will  be  un¬ 
provided  with  incumbents. 

A  MAN  recently  died  in  Manchester,  England,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  swallowed  a  silver  teaspoon',  which  had 
caused  ulceration  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  perfora¬ 
tion,  and  —  death.  On  being  questioned  in  his  last  hour, 
he  was  not  aware  that  he  liad  eaten  anything  unusual. 
This  is  probably  the  neatest  instance  of  absent-mindedness 
on  record. 

A  STORY  to  this  elFect  is  current.  A  little  girl  named 
Redmond,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  porters  connected  with 
Covent  Garden,  was  about  the  stage  some  nights  ago. 
While  Marimon  was  on  the  stage,  the  young  creature  at 
the  wings  hummed  after  her  the  air  that  she  was  then  sing¬ 
ing.  Faure,  who  happened  to  be  about,  heard,  and  was 
charmed  with  her  execution.  The  following  day  her  voice 
was  tried.  Faure  was  right.  The  juvenile  songstress  will 
be  sent  to  Italy.  Redmond  is  a  capital  name  tor  a  prima 
donna. 

The  London  Academy  in  a  review  of  Charles  NordhofTs 
“Northern  California,  Oregon, and  the  Sandwich  Islands  ” 
says :  “  The  book  before  us  is  one  of  the  simplest,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  pleasantest,  narratives  of  travel 
we  have  met  with  for  some  time.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  descriptions  so  agreeably 
and  unaffectedly  given,  that  we  can  hear4ily  recommend  it 
to  our  readers.”  Mr.  Nordhoir’s  work  is  reprinted  by 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  The  American  edition  is  published 
by  the  Harper  Brothers. 

Germ.ans  in  France  are  having  a  much  harder  time  than 
they  had  during  the  war.  Then  they  h.ad  things  pretty 
much  their  own  way  ;  but  now  residence  in  Paris  is  nearly 
unbearable  for  Germans.  Germans  who  formerly  lived  in 
Paris  find,  on  revisiting  that  citv,  that  they  are  quite  ig¬ 
nored  by  their  former  intimate  l&'rench  friends.  “  All  so¬ 
cial  intercourse  has  been  broken  otT  by  the  French  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.”  One  Frenchman  was 
called  on  by  a  German,  and  he  returned  the  visit  by  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  house  of  the  latter  a  card  bearing  the  words,  in 
writing,  “  Au  revoir  a  Berlin,” 

A  Paris  journalist  is  never  so  entertaining  as  when  h« 
is  writing  about  England.  The  following  absurd  statement 
is  made  in  a  late  nujiber  of  the  Vie  ParUienne;  “On 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  is  to  be  seen  a  house  surmounted  by  a 
large  glass  case.  The  history  of  that  case  is  curious 
enough,  and  shows  how  the  English  strictly  observe  the 
law.  An  Englishman,  having  married  a  widow  with  sev¬ 
eral  children,  declared  that  the  latter  would  have  the  right 
to  remiin  there  so  long  as  he  himself  was  on  the  spot.  The 
Englishman  died,  and  the  children  forthwith  had  him  em¬ 
balmed  and  placed  in  the  glass  case  in  question.  The  fam¬ 
ily  of  the  deceased  brought  an  action  for  ejectment  against 
the  children  of  the  widow  he  married,  hut  failed,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Englishman  had  not  stipulated  anything 
about  his  body  being  dead  or  alive,  and  as  it  still  remains 
on  the  spot  the  children  are  the  rightful  possessors  of  the 
house.” 

The  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  has,  according  to 
the  Dehats,  received  information  confirming  the  rumor  of 
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the  death  of  M.  Dournaux-Duperd,  who  was  conducting 
an  expedition  in  the  Sahara.  The  voung  traveller  had 
advanced  to  Ghadam^  by  a  route  hitherto  unknown  to 
European  explorers,  and  after  a  long  stay  there,  be  started 
for  Ghftt  on  April  12.  When  about  five  days’  journey 
from  Ghadames,  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  together 
with  another  French  traveller,  M.  Joubert,  by  some  de¬ 
serters  from  the  tribe  of  the  Chamba.  The  news  was 
brought  by  some  Ghadameans,  who  had  themselves  been 
robbed  of  their  camels,  and  had  seen  the  bodies  of  the 
French  travellers  lying  on  the  road,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  French  governor  of  the  district  of  Tripoli.  The 
crime  seems  to  have  been  pre-arranged,  through  the 
treachery  of  Si-Nahecur-ben-Ettahar,  one  of  M.  Dournaux- 
Dupdr^’s  guides,  who  has  been  banded  over  to  the 
caimacan  of  Ghadames,  and  by  him  delivered  up  to  the 
French  consul-general  at  Tripoli,  who  will  send  him  to 
Algiers.  The  murder  appears  to  have  been  committed  on 
April  17  or  18. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  rather  severe  on  “Young 
Brown.”  The  critic  says  :  “  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  sensational  novel  has  not  long  since  died 
a  natural  death.  The  improbability  of  incident,  the  un¬ 
natural  dialogue,  the  ludicrous  mistakes  as  to  the  practices 
of  society,  the  utter  ignorance  of  legal  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  which  mark  the  vulgar  type  of  these 
productions  have  been  repeatedly  exposed.  But,  apart 
altogether  from  critical  condemnation,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  the  competition  in  absurdity  and  extrava¬ 
gance  in  which  this  school  of  fiction  indulges  would  of 
Itself  lead  in  time  to  a  process  of  exhaustion.  The  pace 
seemed  to  be  too  severe  to  last.  Every  new  novel  in  this 
style  was  bound  to  be  more  thrilling  than  its  predecessor, 
and  there  was  consequently  the  prospect  that  a  point  must 
some  day  be  reached  beyond  which  fantastic  nonsense 
could  no  further  go.  If  this  climax  has  not  been  reached 
before,  it  has  ^en  reached  now.  Whether  ‘Young 
Brown  ’  is  meant  seriously  or  as  a  joke,  it  is  certainly  the 
wildest  and  most  preposterous  picture  of  life  which  has 
yet  been  produced.  So  much  so,  indeed,  is  this  the  case 
that  we  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  its  purpose  must 
really  be  satirical ;  and  as  an  enemy  of  the  sensational 
novel,  we  are  therefore  disposed  to  welcome  in  the  author 
of  ‘  Young  Brown  ’  an  ally  in  a  new  and  unexpected  form. 
The  idea  of  bolding  up  novelists  to  ridicule  by  caricatur¬ 
ing  their  wilder  passages  is  not  indeed  wholly  original. 
Reader)  of  Thackeray  will  remember  bis  admirable  par¬ 
odies  on  Bulwer,  James,  and  other  popular  writers  of  fifteen 
years  since,  who  had  struck  out  special  lines  of  their  own  ; 
and  Bret  Harte’s  rougher  American  humor  has  lately 
been  turned  into  a  similar  channel.  But  the  authors 
whom  these  humorists  have  amused  us  by  caricaturing 
were  at  least  men  of  some  real  gifts  and  power.  It  has 
been  reserved  for  the  author  of  ‘  Young  Brown  ’  to  apply 
his  satirical  faculty  to  the  ordinary  hack  manufacturers  of 
three-volume  novels,  and  especially  those  who  cater  for 
the  lovers  of  pure  sensationalism.  It  is  certainly  the  sim¬ 
plest  explanation  of  his  extraordinary  plot  that  it  is,  from 
first  to  last,  a  burlesque  of  a  well-known  class  of  novels. 
No  one  seriously  intending  to  write  a  story  would  select 
such  incidents  as  are  here  strung  together  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  wildest  romance.  Seduction,  bigamy,  violence, 
the  unpleasant  juxtaposition  of  characters  who  are  closely 
related,  but  without  their  knowledge  —  these  are  too  com¬ 
mon  elements  in  the  ordinary  sensational  romance  to  strike 
one  as  extraordinary  here  but  for  the  special  touches  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  which  make  this  story  the  satire  which  we  have 
assumed  it  to  be.  Peers  doing  the  meanest  and  most 
felonious  actions  with  the  most  courtly  of  airs,  and  gaining 
thereby  the  smallest  possible  advantages  at  the  highest 
conceivable  risks  —  these  are  staple  articles  of  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  writers  in  three  volumes.  But  caricature  must 
go  beyond  this,  and  our  author  achieves  his  object  by  mak¬ 
ing  his  villainous  nobles  more  rascally,  and  their  criminali¬ 
ties  meaner  and  more  felonious,  than  any  novelist  has 
hitherto  dared.  He  takes  care  also  to  keep  as  far  as  possi- 
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ble  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  peerage  ;  and  generally  hU 
other  improbabilities  and  blunders  are  a  shade  more  glar¬ 
ing  and  outrageous  than  those  of  the  class  of  writers  whom 
he  has  undertaken  to  outdo  on  their  own  ground.” 


SU.M.MEH  NOON. 

’T  IS  midday,  burning  midday  in  mid  June  ; 

No  breeze  in  all  the  realms  of  air  hath  birth, 

And,  stupefied,  the  scarcely  breathing  Noon 
Lies  heavy,  heavy  on  the  heat-drugged  earth. 

Cows  seek  the  shed’s,  the  birds  the  woodland’s  shade  ; 

And  lazily  with  every  living  thing 

Goes  the  not  hour  that  parches  bough  and  blade, 

Save  with  the  insect  sjiorting  on  the  wing. 

Blue  through  the  heat,  the  far-off  mountains  show, 
Shouldering  their  peaks,  away  o’er  heath  and  fen. 

Far  up  the  eastern  sky.  The  fierce  sun-glow 
Strikes  to  the  heart  of  things  ;  while  now  and  then 
Gushes  of  odor  from  the  south  go  by. 

Borne  on  light  airs  that  neither  live  nor  die. 

TIIIiEE  SONNETS. 

TO  NATURE  IS  HER  ASCRIBED  CHARACTER  OF  UNMEANING 
AND  ALL-PERFORMING  FORCE. 

I. 

O  Nature  !  thou  whom  I  have  thought  to  love. 

Seeing  in  thine  the  reflex  of  God’s  face, 

A  loathed  abstraction  would  usurp  thy  place,  — 

While  Him  they  not  dethrone,  they  but  disprove. 

Weird  Nature  !  can  it  be  that  joy  is  fled. 

And  bald  un-mcaning  lurks  lieneath  thy  smile  ? 

That  beauty  haunts  the  dust  but  to  beguile. 

And  that  with  Order,  Love  and  lIo|ie  are  dead  ? 

Pitiless  Force,  all-moving,  all-unmoved. 

Dread  mother  of  unfathered  worlds,  assuage 
Thy  wrath  on  us,  —  be  this  wild  life  reproved. 

And  trampled  into  nothing  in  thy  rage  ! 

Vain  prayer,  although  the  last  of  humankind,  — 

Force  is  not  wrath,  —  she  is  but  deaf  and  blind. 

II. 

Dread  Force,  in  whom  of  old  we  loved  to  see 
A  nursing  mother,  clothing  with  her  life 
The  seeds  of  Love  divine,  with  what  sore  strife 
We  hold  or  yield  our  thoughts  of  Love  and  thee ! 

Thou  art  not  “  calm,”  but  restless  as  the  ocean. 

Filling  with  aimless  toil  the  endless  years,  — 

Stumbling  on  thought,  and  throwing  off  the  spheres. 
Churning  the  Universe  with  mindless  motion. 

Dull  fount  of  joy,  unhallowed  source  of  tears. 

Cold  motor  of  our  fervid  faith  and  song. 

Dead,  but  engendering  life,  love,  pangs,  and  fears. 

Thou  crownetlst  thy  wild  work  with  foulest  wrong,  — 

When  first  thou  lightedst  on  a  seeming  goal. 

And  darkly  blundered  on  man’s  suffering  soul. 


Blind  Cyclop,  hurling  stones  of  destiny. 

And  not  in  fury  !  —  working  bootless  ill. 

In  mere  vacuity  of  mind  and  will  — 

Man’s  soul  revolts  against  thy  work  and  thee  ! 

Slaves  of  a  des|K>t,  conscienceless  and  nil. 

Slaves,  by  mad  chance  befooled  to  think  them  free, 

We  still  might  rise,  and  with  one  heart  agree 
To  mar  the  ruthless  “  grinding  of  thy  mill  ”  ! 

Dead  tyrant,  though  our  cries  and  groans  pass  bv  thee, 
Man,  cutting  off  from  each  new  “  tree  of  life  ” 
Himself,  its  fatal  flower,  could  still  defy  thee. 

In  waging  on  thy  work  eternal  strife,  — 

The  races  come  and  coming  evermore. 

Heaping  with  hecatombs  thy  dead-sea  shore. 

Emilt  Pfeiffer. 
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SPECIAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  amon^  the  more 
enterprising  booksellers  of  the  very  discreditable  condition 
of  American  bibliography.  Now  and  then  some  one  has 
attempted  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  there  lias  been  a 
useful  substitute  in  the  catalogue  of  current  books  brought 
together  by  Mr.  Leypoldt  from  the  several  individual 
catalogues  of  the  various  publishers ;  but  the  fact  remains 
either  that  there  is  not  enough  general  interest  in  the 
matter,  or  the  task  is  too  gigantic  for  any  one  person  to 
undertake  it. 

Probably  the  difficulty  is  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that 
a  vast  number  of  books  have  been  published  in  America 
which  are  reprints  of  English  books,  yet  not  so  stilted ; 
many  of  them,  thus  reprinted,  have  been  subjected  to 
more  or  less  editorial  revision  ;  a  great  number  of  books 
have  been  issued  in  a  semi-private  manner ;  a  number 
have  been  as  it  were  secretly  published  as  subscription 
books,  and  finally  the  practice  of  stereotyping,  more  com¬ 
mon  here  than  abroad,  has  led  to  the  practice  of  reissuing 
old  books  at  comparatively  little  expense,  and  giving  them 
a  fresh  start  in  the  world  under  new  names. 

Mr.  Leypoldt’s  Publishers'  Weekly  is  doing  very  much 
towanl  gathering  year  by  year  the  material  for  a  full 
bibliography,  but  the  book  trade  is  in  an  almost  wholly 
unorganized  condition,  and  the  multiplication  of  business 
centres  all  over  the  country  leads  to  desultory  publishing 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  register.  No  doubt 
the  increased  interest  in  the  subject  will  lead  to  some 
combined  action  finally,  perhaps  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress,  who  has  unusual  facilities  for  super¬ 
intending  the  work,  but  meanwhile  we  would  suggest  a 
method  by  which  great  assistance  could  be  rendered  and 
a  constant  service  done  to  the  public. 

The  real  demand  made  upon  a  bibliograjihy,  we  sup¬ 
pose,  is  by  students  of  special  subjects,  who  wish  to  know 
what  has  been  published  in  their  department.  Now  it  is 
noticeable  that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  the  publication 
of  organs,  so  called,  of  every  department  of  thought  or 
work  which  has  any  organization  at  all.  The  persons 
who  conduct  and  support  these  journals  are  specialists 
who  are  on  the  keen  hunt  for  everything  relating  to  their 
specialty.  Such  journals  should  make  a  business  of  re¬ 
cording  in  systematic  form,  at  regular  intervals,  the  names 
of  all  publications  bearing  upon  the  specialty  that  have 
appeared  in  any  part  of  America,  not  confining  their 
attention  to  the  books  and  papers  which  have  been  sent 
to  them  for  notice,  but  giving  as  a  matter  of  scientific 
news  the  titles,  and  such  explanation  as  may  be  reijulred, 
of  all  publications  of  which  they  are  aware.  Then  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  journals  thus  recording  could  sum¬ 
marize^  the  whole  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  rival 
journals  could  vie  with  each  other  In  the  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  their  information,  and  the  solitary  organs 
could  make  as  mighty  a  show  as  their  specialty  permitted. 


This  work  could  be  done  to  excellent  effect  by  the 
scientific  journals  We  do  not  see,  indeed,  why  a  yearly 
publication  devoted  simply  to  the  cataloguing  of  books 
of  science,  arranged  in  scientific  classes,  might  not  he 
practicable,  to  be  issued  by  a  boily  of  scientific  men,  or 
an  institution  like  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
at  Cambridge,  the  work  being  parcelled  out  to  experts, 
whose  business  it  should  be  to  keep  track  of  all  that 
was  appearing.  Such  a  book  would  be  of  unspeakable 
advantage  to  students,  especially  if  it  also  included  articles 
in  magazines  as  well  as  separate  pamphlets  and  books. 

Let  the  Museum,  for  instance,  take  science ;  the  various 
medical  journals  compete  with  each  other  in  recording 
medical  works ;  the  General  Theological  Library  in  Bos¬ 
ton  take  tlieology ;  the  law  periodicals  take  law ;  the 
National  Academy  ot  Design  works  on  fine  art;  and  by 
degrees  the  whole  body  of  literature  of  special  sort  would 
be  recorded  by  those  persons  who  were  most  conversant 
with  the  several  classes.  The  labor  of  the  man  who 
should  gather  this  material  into  comprehensive  shape 
would  be  great,  but  nothing  like  so  great  as  it  now  is. 
The  preliminary  work,  and  especially  the  work  of  bring¬ 
ing  to  light  obscure  and  half  private  works,  must  be  done 
by  enthusiastic  volunteers. 

NOTES. 

—  The  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide,  which  has 
been  under  consideration  at  Washington  for  some  time 
past,  and  for  the  publication  of  which  the  last  Congress 
provided,  is  to  be  issued  by  Hurd  and  Houghton,  New 
York :  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge,  by  authority  of 
the  Post-Office  Department.  The  contents  of  the  Guide 
will  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department, 

I  and  the  work  will  have  an  official  character  which  will 
render  it  of  great  value  especially  to  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men.  The  Guide  will  be  issued  quarterly,  the  first 
number  to  appear  on  the  first  of  October  next,  and  will 
contain  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  post-offices  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  county  and  State,  and  salary  of 
the  postmaster;  money-order  offices,  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  ;  chief  regulations  of  the  Post-Office  Department ; 
instructions  to  the  public ;  foreign  and  domestic  postage 
tables ;  schedules  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  foreign 
mail  steamers,  with  such  other  information  as  may  be 
required.  One  number  each  year  will  contain  about 
four  hundred  octavo  pages,  having  special  matter  not  in 
the  other  numbers  of  the  year,  which  will  contain  about 
two  humlred  and  fifty  pages  each.  The  publication  quar¬ 
terly  will  enable  the  Department  to  revise  the  matter,  and 
keep  the  Information  always  fresh.  Such  a  Guide  is  in 
use  in  Great  Britain,  and  will  be  found  of  special  value  in 
our  country,  where  the  number  of  post-offices  is  so  great. 

—  The  dedication  prefixed  to  “  The  Notary’s  Nose,”  by 
the  translator  and  publisher,  develops  a  state  of  feeling 
within  the  charmed  circle  of  the  publishing  profession,, 
which  ought  to  do  something  toward  dispelling  the  preju¬ 
dice  which  prevails  against  this  class  of  men.  “  This 
translation,”  it  reads,  ‘‘  is,  without  his  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent,  dedicated  to  Edward  B.  Dickinson,  a  stenographer 
who  not  only,  by  his  skill  in  his  art,  relieved  the  translator 
of  much  labor,  but  by  his  amiable  disposition,  good  taste, 
and  knowledge  of  many  tongues,  went  beyond  his  mere 
professional  duty  to  frequently  offer  the  right  word  where 
the  translator  hesitated,  and  to  sometimes  suggest  a  better 
word  than  the  translator  had  uttered.”  One  may  find  a 
similar  instance  in  the  good-natured  dedication  which  the 
same  translator  gave  to  bis  colleague,  Mr.  Leypoldt,  at  the 
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beginning  of  "  The  Man  with  a  Broken  Ear.’’  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  the  publisher,  dedicated  a  volume  of  poems  to  Mr. 
Scribner,  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  dedicated  one  of  bis  novels 
to  bis  publisher,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  no  doubt  there  are 
enough  other  instances,  if  brought  together,  to  make  quite 
an  array  of  evidence. 

—  We  are  likely  to  have  another  lively  discussion  of 
the  University  question.  As  President  Eliot’s  paper  be¬ 
fore  the  National  Educational  Association  last  year  was 
the  cause  of  some  sharp  firing,  so  President  White’s  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  before  the  same  association  this  year, 
at  Detroit,  will  probably  be  the  text  for  an  animated  con¬ 
troversy.  It  is  only  briefly  summarized  in  the  papers  as 
yet,  but  the  point  most  likely  to  be  discussed  is  his  propo¬ 
sition  that  provision  for  the  higher  education  of  the  people 
must  be  made  by  the  people  at  large,  through  their  State 
and  National  Legislatures,  by  providing  a  first-class  college 
or  colleges,  fully  equipped,  and  free  from  sectarianism. 
Yet  the  older  and  larger  colleges  are  steadily  freeing 
themselves  from  State  control,  and  looking  for  their  gov¬ 
erning  body  among  their  own  graduates. 

—  A  pajwr  entitled  “  Reminiscences,”  by  David  Parsons 
Holton,  M.  D.,  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  recognize  with 
delight  the  philological  waif  which  was  left  upon  the 
world’s  doorstep  some  two  years  ago.  “  Every  corre¬ 
spondent,”  says  a  foot-note  to  •*  Reminiscences,”  “  may  pre¬ 
sent  facts  in  the  form  to  him  or  her  [liimer]  most  agreea¬ 
ble.”  We  remember  well  the  joy  we  felt  when  we  lit 
upon  the  original  proposition  made  with  great  dignity  by 
a  philologist  who  has  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
defect  of  the  English  language  in  its  department  of  pos¬ 
sessive  adjective  pronouns,  in  the  constrained  use  of  ”  his 
or  her  ”  in  such  phrases  as  “  it  is  placed  to  his  or  her 
credit.”  “  The  substitute  for  the  three  word.s,”  he  says  in 
his  circular,  “  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  propose,  is  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  a  compound  of  these  two  pronouns, 
suggestive  of  the  singular  number  and  possessive  case, 
applicable  as  a  pronoun  for  roan  or  woman,”  namely,  Auer, 
“  placed  to  hizer  credit,”  and  thus  declined :  Ilesh,  Inzer, 
himer.  “  Should  this  addition,”  he  adds,  “  be  acceptable 
to  persons  speaking  and  writing  the  English  Language, 
I  will  subsequently  propose  a  number  of  new  words,  as 
analogous  improvements.”  We  have  been  waiting  patiently 
for  hizer  friends  to  come  forward  and  take  their  place 
along  with  himer  while  hesh  moves  forward  to  greater 
philological  conquests. 

—  A  Hartford  paper  announces  that  Mr.  Charles  Dud¬ 
ley  Warner  and  his  family  are  going  abroad  for  a  year, 
spending  some  months  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  good- 
natured  tourist,  but  we  fear  for  his  temper  when  he  l>cgins 
inquiring  the  way  to  the  Pyramids  of  the  lively  Arabs  who 
will  be  happy  to  show  him  about.  None  of  that  hang¬ 
ing  back  with  information  which  vexed  his  soul  on  his 
pilgrimage  to  Baddcck  will  trouble  him  there. 

—  One  of  the  chief  objective  points  of  the  Oriental 
Topographical  Corps  is  the  establishment  of  an  Oriental 
Museum  in  America.  Mr.  George  M.  Powell  brought 
back  from  the  expedition  of  1873  much  valuable  material 
from  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  for  a  nucleus  of  the  same. 
A  very  valuable  instalment  of  this  material  has  just  come 
to  hand  from  Professor  S'jhumacher,  a  German  engineer, 
residing  at  Mount  Carmel.  This  instalment  includes  over 
a  thousand  geological  and  botanical  specimens  and  shells, 
building  stone,  burr  stone  (for  millstones),  also  soils,  rare 
ancient  stone  carvings,  etc.  Professor  Schumacher  sent, 
besides,  a  map  of  new  surveys  of  some  hundreds  of  square 
miles  of  Palestine. 


—  Paul  Boynton,  a  somewhat  noted  pearl-diver  of  At¬ 
lantic  City,  is  soon  to  go  to  New  York  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  what  might  reasonably  be  termed  a  hazardous 
undertaking.  Mr.  C.  S.  Merriman  of  New  York,  the 
patentee  of  the  life-dress,  has  offered  S500  to  Mr.  Boynton 
to  make  a  sea  voyage  in  his  suit,  in  order  to  demonstrate 
to  the  public  its  merits  as  a  life-preserver.  He  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal,  and  on  or  about  the  25th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  he  will  be  carried  from  New  York  by  an  outward- 
bound  steamer  to  a  distance  not  le's  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  land,  when  he  will  be  dropped  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves  until  he  shall  meet  a  passing  vessel. 
He  will  carry  with  him  in  a  rubber  bag  sullicient  rations 
consisting  of  dried  meats,  etc.,  for  one  week,  as  well  as  a 
good  quantity  of  fresh  water.  He  will  also  carry  signal 
lights  and  flags,  with  a  sectional  staff  twelve  feet  long  for 
raisi.ng  them,  all  of  which  are  to  las  stowed  aw.ay  in  the 
unlimited  portals  of  the  rubber  bag,  which  is  about  two 
feet  square,  and  is  little  or  no  inconvenience,  strapped  to 
and  floated  at  the  side  of  the  swimmer.  The  feat  by 
many  may  be  considered  as  deliberately  challenging  death, 
but  Mr.  Boynton  is  very  sanguine  of  success,  and  even 
says  that  he  would  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  left  a 
thousand  miles  out,  if  necessary,  without  the  slightest  fears 
regarding  his  safe  recovery.  He  places  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Merriman  life-suit,  and  feels  an  anxiety  to  have  its 
merits  thoroughly  tested  and  laid  before  the  public.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this  object  he  has  chosen  the  men¬ 
tioned  date  as  the  one  when  he  will  be  most  likely  to  en¬ 
counter  the  severe  e<;[uinoctial  gales. 

—  The  centenary  of  Priestley’s  great  discovery  of  oxy¬ 
gen  was  celebrated  in  the  village  of  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  first  of  August.  The  celebration, 
more  correctly,  was  of  the  origin  of  modern  chemistry,  and 
was  engaged  in  both  in  England,  the  land  of  Priestley’s 
birth,  and  in  America,  where  he  died.  Noted  men  of 
science  were  present,  and  an  address  was  given  by  Prof. 
Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale  College,  on  “American  Contri¬ 
butions  to  Chemistry,”  in  which  he  treats  specially  of  the 
work  of  Franklin  and  Rumford.  There  are  not  many 
memorabilia  of  Priestley  at  Northumberland,  but  the  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  eelebration  was  none  the  less  marked. 
Chemists  have  not  yet  analyzed  away  the  human  weakness 
for  centenaries. 

—  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne  recently  wrote  an  account  of  the 
neglected  condition  of  Edgar  A.  Poe’s  grave  at  Baltimore, 
which  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  George  W.  Childs, 
Esq.,  by  a  friend  who  proposed  raising  a  sum  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  a  monument.  The  result  has  just  come  to  light 
in  the  following  letter :  — 

“Philadelphia,  P.v.,  May  18,  1871. 

“  My  Dear  Derry,  —  I  have  your  note  and  Ilayne’s 
account  of  poor  Poe’s  grave.  I  have  written  to  an  old 
friend  in  Baltimore,  requesting  him  to  see  if  the  grave  is 
still  uncared  for,  and  if  so,  to  erect  at  once  a  suitable 
monument  and  plaee  it  quietly  over  his  remains,  and  send 
the  bill  for  all  expenses  to  me. 

“  Very  truly  your  friend, 

“  George  W.  Childs. 

“  J.  C.  Derby,  Estp,  New  York  city.” 

—  Mr.  John  Lawrence  Toole,  the  famous  English  co¬ 
median,  arrived  in  New  York  last  week,  and  was  promptly 
entertained  by  the  Lotos  Club  at  a  dinner  where  he  met 
many  of  his  American  professional  brethren. 


